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The Chip Basket 


Speakers at the old Fremont Meeting- 
house: Aug. 9, Rev. A. A. Blair, Aug. 16, 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Aug. 28, Rev. 
Harold H. Niles.» The word came too late 
to announce Rey. Harry Adams Hersey 
for Aug. 2. 

Patuccoway Grange attended service at 
Nottingham, July 26. Mr. Westwood’s 
sermon topic was “The Art of Give and 
Take.” 

A company of Concord people recently 
called on Dr. and Mrs. Grose at their 
home in Thomaston, Maine. 

Ira Morrison remarked: ‘‘Allen Brown 
had a wonderful capacity for friendship.” 
Old friends and classmates have responded 
to my request, and the forgotten man is 
being remembered. I cannot better use 
space in the basket than with these tributes: 


From Arthur Wilder Grose 


It was characteristically thoughtful and 
sympathetic of our beloved and heroic Dr. 
Asa Mayo Bradley, in noting the recent 
death of Ira G. Morrison, to call attention 

o “‘the tragedy of being forgotten while 
yet living,” and to express the hope that 
“some friend of former days’? might 
“speak a word for him.” As a classmate 
who never completely lost touch with 
him, I gladly accept the opportunity to 
say a word that, had it been possible, I 
should have offered to speak at the funeral 
service at Nottingham, N. H., on July 16. 

Not merely was it a tragedy that Ira 
Morrison was for many years so almost 
completely forgotten by his ministerial 
brethren (and may there not be many 
others among those who have rendered 
valuable service to our church and to the 
world who are likewise now being for- 
gotten?), Morrison’s whole life was a 
tragedy. At the Tufts Divinity School 
in the class of 1894 I early discovered that 
here was a man of unusual gifts, but 
especially that here was one who, as Dr. 
Bradley testifies concerning his more 
recent life, was ‘‘a fine spirited, lovable 
man.” In his early ministry Morrison 
became the victim of serious physical 
handicaps that, except for the extraordi- 
nary care freely given him day and night 
for months by Allen Brown, one of the 
most sainted man ever to enter our min- 
istry, might have completely wrecked him. 
In this connection I recall Brown’s reply 
when I commended him for this rare 
exhibition of Christ-like self-sacrifice, for 
the sake of another. ‘You know, Arthur, 
that if ever a man needed good care 
Morrison did. If I didn’t give it, who 
would?” I can never think of Ira Morrison 
without thinking how all through his later 
life he might truthfully have given, as the 
explanation of how he had been able to 
meet difficulties that would have crushed 
most of us and retain his faith in the good- 
ness of God, “I had a friend.”’ 

Today I am myself no longer a pastor, 
and my physician tells me I may never be 


one again, but I trust that I shall always 
be a minister and a preacher. I want often 
to take as my theme ‘‘Remember me.”’ 
Not merely as a communion topic, or with 
the Great Friend alone in mind, but with 
the hope that among our elder ministers 
today (to some of whom our church gives 
what we choose to call a ‘‘ministerial pen- 
sion’? amounting to $125 a year, 34 cents 
a day, provided they are over sixty-eight 
years of age) there may be fewer examples 
of those who are forced to know “the 
tragedy of being forgotten while yet 
living.” May Dr. Bradley’s words remind 
us all once more that in the Christian 
Church, and especially in the Universalist 
Church, the words ‘‘out of sight, out of 
mind” should not always be true. 


From Lester E. Williams 


Well do I remember Ira D. Morrison 
when he came to enter Tufts Divinity 
School in 1890. He came from Brookings, 
S. D., where he was attending the university 
of that state. 

He was born in a lumber camp in Michi- 
gan seventy-four years ago, and traced 
his ancestry on his father’s side to the 
Morrisons who settled Londonderry and 
on his mother’s side to the Michigan 
Indians, his great grandmother being an 
Indian. Being brought up in a lumber 
camp in the backwoods, he never went to 
school until he was twenty-one. Often he 
told the writer of his going to school with 
the children in the first grade and of the 
teacher keeping him after school to learn 
to spell words of two and three letters, and 
of being kept so late that he had to see the 
teacher home one night. But within six 
years he entered the University of South 
Dakota and two years later entered Tufts. 
A good scholar with a fine mind, also a 
good reader and speaker, he soon became 
very popular with the young people’s so- 
cieties as well as all who came in contact 
with him, and it was predicted that he 
would go far in his calling. 

North Weymouth was his first parish, 
from there he was called to Provincetown, 
but here a serious sickness overtook him 
and his life was despaired of, but his old 
classmate and friend, Rev. Allen Brown, 
took him and nursed him back to health 
and brought him to Nottingham, where he 
became pastor of the Universalist church. 
Here he continued for several years until 
he retired to the hill farm on Epping Road. 
He was a genial man and the friend of 
everyone and liked by all. 

How well I remember his sitting up with 
me more than thirty years ago after the 
doctor had declared that I had but a few 
hours to live. But here I am—the doctor 
has gone, so has my old time friend. He 
called for me just before passing on, but 
I was not within reach. 

Goodby, Ira. God be with you in the 
Great Beyond. 


A. M.B. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Tugwell and His Associates Are Fundamentally Right 


HARLES STEVENSON, Washington correspon- 
dent of The Boston Evening Transcript, has just 
started a series of articles on the Resettlement 

Administration. The series, according to its editorial 
preface, purports to be “the inside story of Tugwell’s 
grandiose project.’”’ We shall look forward with 
interest to the remaining articles of the series. The 
first installment of this story, which could be of great 
service to the public, is hopelessly biased and unfair. 
This bias is so extreme that we can describe Mr. 
Stevenson’s initial effort only as a skillful performance 
of the old trick of blowing smoke in our eyes. The 
smoke is that which rises from the medicine man’s 
incantation as he conjures up the twin bogies “‘regi- 
mentation’”’ and “collectivism.” Mr. Stevenson’s 
alarm at the “‘regimentation,’”’ and the collectivist 
nature of the rehabilitation and land conservation 
work of the administration, is doubtless quite sincere, 
but obviously based on a total disbelief in the sincerity 
and integrity of Mr. Tugwell and his associates. His 
consistently implied condemnation of this “‘regimen- 
tation” raises the interesting question of just what is 
regimentation. Are “destitute rural hordes” free 
citizens when they are free only to starve as old-time 
share-croppers of the South, or tenant farmers of the 
North, or wandering agricultural workers of the West? 
Or are they perhaps regimented to a hopeless condi- 
tion of perpetual poverty under an irresponsible capi- 
talism? These are questions it would pay Mr. Steven- 
son to go into for the benefit of his public. 

The editorial preface of the article characterizes 
the whole Resettlement Administration as having 
‘many resemblances to Soviet Russia’s collectivistic 
philosophy.’’ And this is the strong implication run- 
ning clear through the article. Why? And in what 
way? The “resemblances” to Soviet Russia are found 
in the “cooperative” nature of the resettlement 
projects. The people of the resettlement communities 
are to do their business through cooperatives. fF or- 
sooth, this must have been inspired by Moscow and 
Russian collectivistic philosophy, think Stevenson 
and the Transcript editors. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Cooperatives, retail or wholesale, 
have no slightest resemblance to Communism either in 
theory or in fact. In theory cooperative business 
enterprise can exist side by side with private capital- 


istic business, and in fact cooperatives do exist side by 
side with, private business and under democratic 
parliamentary government. Neither in theory nor 
in fact can private business or free cooperatives exist 
alongside of Russian Communism. Even Mr. Steven- 
son was forced to weaken the cause for his alarm by 
quoting Tugwell that “in England today a third of ali 
retail business is done by cooperatives. They are on 
the main streets, alongside private businesses; yet 
cooperators and private business men go to church 
together and everyone seems happy.” 

The only way to get around such an honest state- 
ment and to keep intact your state of communistic 
alarm, is to assume that all has not been told, but that 
there is a sinister under-cover trick in the situation. 
This assumption is carried through Stevenson’s story. 
He finds cause for more alarm in the fact that books 
and pamphlets on the workings of cooperative enter- 
prises are on the official reading lists for resettlement 
folk. Just how one could start cooperatives among 
groups of people without giving them literature and 
lectures on the subject we cannot see. Therefore we 
fail to find anything sinister in the process of educating 
people to a sensible and successful use of the coopera- 
tive system. Many such folks have already been too 
long the victims of company-owned or controlled 
stores. 

The fact that some writers on the cooperative 
movement are so enthusiastic about it that they en- 
vision cooperatives finally taking over everything, 
does not alarm us as it does Mr. Stevenson. These 
apostles of the gospel of cooperation will learn the 
limits of cooperatives as their experience with them is 
enlarged. If in course of time the cooperative move- 
ment does spread from the fields of distribution to 
production, it will be because it is found socially use- 
ful, and because people want cooperation in larger 
affairs. Nothing Mr. Stevenson or his friends can say 
would stop the movement in that case. 

The cooperative movement is one of the most 
hopeful factors in our present confused economic and 
political world. Carried out by intelligent and honest 
men and participated in by people who really want it, 
the cooperative movement constitutes an ethical way out 
of the communist-fascist dilemma. That it is sound and 
workable under democracy is demonstrated by the 
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fact that both small and large-scale cooperatives have 
been and are in successful operation not only in 
- England but also in the Scandinavian countries. pln 
this connection, note that these countries are out- 
standing examples of successful democracies. 

Far from being sinister, the process of teaching 
the victims of irresponsible economic competition the 
ways of sensible economic cooperation is a most hope- 
ful part of the resettlement program. But this, thinks 
Mr. Stevenson, involves “regimentation.’”’ Yes, it 
does—just about the same degree of regimentation 
involved as when a man goes to work for a large private 
corporation, lives in a company house, and buys from 
a company store. The difference here is simply that 
in the case of resettlement projects the rules and regu- 
lations are designed to give the largest possible benefit 
to the workers and their families. In the case of 
company-owned communities the rules and regulations 
are designed to give the largest possible benefit to the 
company and as little as possible to the workers: 

The very magnitude of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration scares Mr. Stevenson. He feéls that the 
whole thing is mighty dangerous business. Tugwell 
is portrayed as a kind of czar supreme over a body of 
dangerous revolutionists. “Into every state this 
army overflows—sociologists, social workers, artists, 
photographers, architects, engineers, inspectors, bosses, 
and super bosses—all attempting to build a new social 
order without saying much about it.” Certainly: that 
statement is calculated to stir us into a state of alarm. 
Well, we can think of something vastly more danger- 
ous to this country than having an army of sociolo- 
gists, social workers, engineers, etc., trying to work 
out decent living conditions for over two million 
poverty-stricken, disease-ridden, citizens. That more 
dangerous thing is to Jeave them in hopeless poverty 
and disease. Let children suffering from rickets grow 
into stunted manhood and womanhocd, marry and 
beget more diseased children to live and die in hopeless 
poverty. If we are not willing to risk the dangers in- 
herent in such large scale social experiments as the 
Resettlement Administration, and leave these de- 
pressed millions to the tender ministrations of hard- 
boiled local welfare officers, we shall in time breed a 
degenerate peasantry and proletariat that will bear 
far more “resemblance” to Soviet Russia than the 
present “regimented” wards of the Resettlement 
Administration. 

It matters not one whit whether Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Landon is elected to the Presidency next No- 
vember, the people of this land and its government 
must somehow deal with the problem of ‘a great rural 
destitute horde of more than 2,475,000” fellow citi- 
zens. The vital question is whether these folks shall 
be dealt with by an army of political ward-heelers or 
by trained economists with social vision, and competent 
sociologists and social workers. We who write this are 
Republican, but we believe that Tugwell and his as- 
sociates are fundamentally right. They have made 
mistakes and will doubtless make more. But if left 
alone they will do this country a great and vital ser- 
vice. Certainly the staff of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration deserves something better from Wash- 
ington correspondents than to be branded as a band 
of sneaking Communists. 
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A DIARY OF PRIVATE PRAYER* 


OW that church services are over,” said a 
harassed minister, ‘I may have a little time 
for religion.” We understand the mood in 

which this man spoke, much as we regret the conditions 
which produced it. He had been so driven by the 
mechanics of religion that religion itself had escaped 
him. The summer season, with more leisure, he be- 
lieved, might bring him a chance to think and to pray. 
Our advice would be not to trust the summer season 
too much for this purpose. If the ship of life is not 
under command during the other months, it will have 
a strong tendency to sail before every wind in July 
and August also. One must command all of the 
time if he is to be sure of command any of the time. 

A help to regaining command is “A Diary of 
Private Prayer,” by John Baillie. 

Our readers may remember our comment on 
John Baillie in the past. He is a Scotchman who 
for some years was in the United States teaching at 
Union Seminary, New York. Now he is professor of 
Divinity at the University of Edinburgh. While in 
New York he was for one or two seasons on the preach- 
ing staff of King’s Chapel, Boston, a Unitarian church. 
Some of the congregation liked him very much, and 
some were rather indifferent to him. We liked him en- 
thusiastically. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle considered him 
one of the great preachers of the day. Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins, now minister emeritus of King’s 
Chapel, never tired of praising him. Our own tes- 
timony was that he threw about public worship the 
atmosphere of true religion to an unusual degree. 
And his books in interpretation of religion are among 
our best. 

This little book on prayer contains prayers for all 
the mornings and evenings of the month. Each left- 
hand page is left blank so that other petitions may be 
writtenin. Ina preface the author says: ““The prayers 
are suited to private use, not to the liturgical use of 
public worship.” In our judgment they are admirably 
adapted to the use of small groups or study classes 
also. : 
Like all the work of John Baillie, these prayers 
are well written and in places attain to unusual beauty 
of form. They are broad and tolerant, but most 
searching. Some Universalists may not like a few of 
the forms used. If, however, they are true Univer- 
salists, they will catch the universal spirit which shines 
forth from every page. 

We write as we are in the midst of preparation 
for a series of nature lectures, and we run upon this: 


Creator Spirit, who broodest everlastingly over 
the lands and waters of earth, enduing them with forms 
and colors, which no human skill can copy, give me to- 
day, I beseech Thee, the mind and heart to rejoice in 
Thy creation. 

Forbid that I should walk through Thy beautiful 
world with unseeing eyes: 

Forbid that the lure of the market-place should 
ever entirely steal my heart away from the love of the 
open acres and the green trees: 

Forbid that under the low roof of workshop or of- 


*A Diary of Private Prayer. By John Baillie, D. D., Litt. D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. Price $1.50. 
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fice or study, I should ever forget Thy great over-arch- 
ing sky: 

Forbid that when all Thy creatures are greeting the 
morning with songs and shouts of joy, I alone should 
wear a dull and sullen face: 

Let the energy and vigor which in Thy wisdom 
Thou hast infused into every living thing, stir today 
within my being, that I may not be among Thy creatures 
as a sluggard and a drone: 

And above all give me grace to use these beauties 
of earth without me and this eager stirring of life within. 
me as means whereby my soul may rise from creature to 
Creator, and from nature to nature’s God. 

O Thou whose divine tenderness doth ever out- 
soar the narrow loves and charities of earth, grant me 
today a kind and gentle heart toward all things that 
live. Let me not ruthlessly hurt any creature of Thine. 
Let me take thought also for the welfare of little chil- 
dren, and of those who are sick, and of the poor; re- 
membering that what I do unto the least of these his 
brethren, I do unto Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen. 


One moves on a high level with John Baillie, 
whether he preaches, or expounds divinity, or leads 
in prayer. And the great thing about all of his work 
is that he makes religion beautiful and desirable, a 
pearl of great price for which all lesser things may 
well be sacrificed. 

* * 
DO YOU WANT A NAVAL RACE WITH 
BRITAIN? 

AVAL Race with Britain Seen,” says a current 
newspaper headline, by way of announcing a 
statement of Admiral William H. Standley, 

Acting Secretary of the Navy, that he had “not the 
slightest doubt” that the United States would begin 
construction on two new battleships next year. The 
reason for this new construction is not that the naval 
strategists feel that we have immediate need of these 
battleships to protect us against a possible enemy. 
The reason simply is that our oldest friend, Great 
Britain, with whom we have been at peace for more 
than a century, is about to build two new battleships. 
It matters not that these British ships are not designéd 
to be used against us, but are to protect a far-flung 
maritime empire. It matters not that there is no 
slightest likelihood of a war between Britain and the 
United States. Still we must spend millions needed 
for constructive purposes to keep step with British 
naval construction. In view of our friendly relations, 
in view of the obviously greater need of Britain for 
battleships, this is the rankest kind of folly. The 
newspaper headline writer wrote more accurately 
than heintended. For in this case we have the possible 
beginning of a tragic folly. In it are the seeds of a 
disastrous naval race. National pride could only too 
easily be appealed to on both sides of the water. 
Clashes of interest that are constantly occurring be- 
tween nations would be much less likely to be settled 
pacifically if we got into a naval race with Britain. 
Nations outside the English-speaking, who wished to, 
would be in much better position to divide the English- 
speaking world. All of these things and many more, 
painful to contemplate, are possibilities bound up in 
this possible naval race with Britain. 

Mr. American Citizen, do you want a naval race 
with Britain? If not, the time to prevent it is now. 


Write to your Senators and Representatives and pro- 
test the laying down of these two new battleships to be 
built just because Britain is to build two. 

* * 


BETTER ABANDON THE OLYMPICS 


HE Olympic games of antiquity doubtless did not 
measure up fully to the ideals of sportsmanship 
cherished by their promotors. It is extremely 

doubtful, however, that they were characterized by 
the disgraceful petty scandals that mar our present 
day Olympiads. The recent dismissal of a member of 
the American Olympic team, and the charges and 
counter charges of drinking and otherwise breaking of 
training rules, present a spectacle to make real sports- 
men weep. Until we can develop a code of sports- 
manship which prevents such unhappy occurrences, or 
until we can at least develop a technique of attending 
to disciplinary matters without broadcasting them to 
the whole world, we had better abandon the Olympics. 
Certainly the scandalous reports coming from the 
other side apropos of our Olympic athletes are no 


credit to America. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Ecience is always confirming what common sense 
told us to be true. Now the scientists have deter- 
mined, after careful testing, that private drivers are 
just as efficient at the wheel as professional taxi 
drivers and operators of buses. Perhaps more ex- 
tensive investigation will demonstrate that the pro- 
fessionals aren’t quite as good as private drivers who 
have to constantly dodge taxis, buses and trucks on 
roads built for passenger car size vehicles. 


“Of course we shall go after the record,” say the 
officers of the Queen Mary, ‘‘but we claim no blue 
ribbon now.” That is “sporting.” Though they 
made the crossing in the shortest time, they went a 
shorter way. No controversy. “Sporting,” with its 
elements of size and generosity, is a great word for 
churches. 


If the men and women who started things going, 
here, there and yon, three hundred years ago, have not 
had a daily bulletin from earth in whatever realm 
they live, they would be startled if they should come 
back, and both cheered and disheartened by the 
spiritual development of the race. 


A rustic Baptist preacher near Wilmington, N. C., 
gets his name in the newspapers for endorsing night 
riders who go about the country to flog helpless men 
and women. Especially he gloried in the charge that 
he led the band which flogged a paralytic and his 
three daughters. 


Of course “‘there is nothing new under the sun.” 
All the forces which make the radio possible are as old 
as the universe. And there are other forces. To find, 
to handle, to grow doing it—here is the destiny of man. 


The test of enneen school work is this: Does a 
boy or girl who attends the school become more socially 
minded and decent than one who does not? 
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The Young People at Murray Grove 


William E. 


IS Universalist Church, was the scene of the 
ie forty-eighth annual national convention 
alk of the Young People’s Christian Union 
‘from July 4 to 12. To those of us who had attended 
the 1934 Convention at Murray Grove, it was a real 
joy to be back there again, for we really love the place. 
Set back away from the New York-Atlantic City 
highway, the Murray Grove House is in the midst of 
a grove of beautiful trees, with over two hundred acres 
of land on the whole property, extending from the 
highway back to the shores of Barnegat Bay, where 
John Murray landed and met Thomas Potter. 

Some of the older delegates present recalled the 
1920 Convention at Murray Grove, which was so 
largely attended that the facilities of the place were 
not sufficient to accommodate all who came. The at- 
tendance at the 1936 meeting was in great contrast 
to that of 1920. Frankly, we were disappointed at 
the small number that attended, but as the week 
progressed our disappointment in the attendance was 
more than offset by our pleasure at the enthusiasm and 
fine spirit of the group. There were forty-five official 
delegates to the convention sessions. Several of these 
came only for the week-end meetings, which brought 
the number who registered for the institute program 
to thirty-four. 

On the afternoon of the opening day, July 4, we 
watched eagerly for the arrivals, and by supper time 
we found that, although not a large number had 
registered, it was a group which represented the vari- 
ous parts of the country. There were people from 
Pasadena, Calif., Atlanta, Ga., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Akron, Kent and Jersey, Ohio, and Washington, D. C., 
as well as a goodly number from New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

The convention was officially called to order by 
the vice-president, J. Stewart Diem of New York, in 
the Potter Memorial Church, at 7.30 p.m. One of the 
disappointments of the convention was the absence of 
our president, Arthur I. Clson of Danbury, Conn., who 
lay on his back in the Danbury Hospital with a spinal 
fracture as the result of a fall a few weeks before. 
Unable to be present, he sent a brief message of greet- 
ing to the delegates by the secretary, who stopped to 
see him the day before. 

The invocation was given by the ‘Rev. Robert 
Tipton, pastor of the Church of the Restoration in 
Philadelphia and resident minister at Murray Grove. 
Following the invocation the convention accepted the 
official call as issued by the secretary, and the chair 
called upon Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee, president of the 
Murray Grove Association, who brought a word of 
welcome to Murray Grove. The first official business 
of the convention was the adoption of a motion to send 
a telegram to President Olson, extending our greetings 


and expressing our desire for his speedy and complete * 


recovery. 

In the absence of the annual address of the presi- 
dent, the vice-president gave a brief but inspiring 
message to the delegates. This was followed by the 
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keynote address by the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket, R. I. His address was one of the high- 
lights of the convention, and will be long remembered. 
Those who had met Mr. Ellenwood at the Ferry Beach 
convention last year were more than pleased to have 
him with us.again this year, as he added so much to 
the spirit of the Ferry Beach group. We were sorry 
that business in his parish necessitated his return to 
Woonsocket on Sunday, because we had hoped to have 
him with us during the week. 

After the announcement of committees for the 
convention the officials of the convention and faculty 
members of the Institute were presented. The dean 
of the Institute, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of 
Syracuse, N. Y., made a brief statement regarding the 
program for the week. Mrs. Aubrey Hess of Atlanta, 
Ga., was introduced as dean of women, and spoke 
briefly. The Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, 
Maine, a member of the faculty, acknowledged the 
introduction of the chairman, but said he would re- 
serve most of his words for the sermon on Sunday 
morning. The third member of the faculty, the Rev. 
Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., was not present 
at the opening session. He arrived Monday morning 
with Mrs. Niles and a delegate from his union. In the 
absence of the convention chairman, Donald E. 
Manning, the vice-president introduced the assistant 
chairman, Ralph B. Hussey of Everett, Mass., who 
responded with words of greeting and announced ac- 
tivities for the evening and the next day. 

Inasmuch as the vice-president could not be pres- 

ent for the remaining business sessions, it was necessary 
to elect a chairman to preside over the meetings of the 
convention. The Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., pastor 
of the Beacon Universalist Church, Brookline, Mass., 
was elected unanimously, and proved to be an excel- 
lent choice. 
‘The session then adjourned until Monday at 
11.05 a. m., and the delegates went down to the Ballou 
House for a social gathering. Here old friendships 
were renewed and the delegates from different parts 
of the country who had not met each other were able 
to make themselves known. 

About eleven o’clock the group gathered in the 
parlor of the Murray Grove House for the friendship 
circle. This was the first of the series of circles held 
each evening at the close of the day’s activities, 
and arranged by the dean. The thought of each 
circle was centered around some well known hymn, a 
brief historical sketch of which was given by Mr. 
Reamon, and then some member of the group sang 
the hymn for us. During these circles the only light 
came from three candles at the piano. One in the 
center represented the life of Jesus, and on either 
side were candles representing the lives of John 
Murray and Thomas Potter. 

During the day some of us had noticed Dean 
Reamon trying to get some one of the delegates to be 
the soloist for the circle in the evening. As the evening 
went on he was unable to get anyone to begin the series, 
and we wondered just what he would do. At the circle 
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he told the story of the hymn, “Stand up for Jesus.” 
Then the pianist played it and we heard a fine bari- 
tone voice singing. It was the dean himself, and he 
certainly made the hymn one of inspiration, as he sang 
the stanzas and the group joined in the chorus. With 
this beginning it was not difficult to persuade some of 
the delegates to use their voices. On Sunday night 
Anne Stockdale of Norwich, Conn., with her sweet 
soprano voice, sang “O Love That Will Not Let Me 
Go,” preceded by the dean’s story about the hymn. 
On Monday night our delegate from Pasadena, Leonard 
Marshall, brought his light out from under the bushel 
and sang for us the familiar hymn, “‘Abide with Me.” 
So well did we like Marshall that he was made soloist 
for the remaining circles, using as hymns, ‘Jesus 
Lover of My Soul,” and ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

On Sunday morning the regular church service 
in the Potter Memorial Church was held at eleven 
o’clock, with Mr. Tipton conducting the service and 
Mr. Hersey giving a splendid sermon. Many had 
come for the week-end only, and the little church was 
well filled for the opening service of the year. This 
year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the Murray 
Grove Association, and the resident minister had 
tried hard to secure some fine speakers for the morn- 
ing church services during the summer. All of us 
agreed that the season was well started with Mr. 
Hersey’s sermon. 

As an introduction to the series of vesper services 
planned for each evening at seven o’clock, we gathered 
in the parlor of the Murray Grove House after supper 
and were genuinely inspired by Mr. Tipton, who spoke, 
as he always does, with zeal and fervor which radiate 
to all those who hear him. The vesper series was in 
charge of Mr. Niles, and was planned around the 
theme, “Beginnings of the Universalist Church.” 
At these services excerpts from the biography of 
John Murray were read, followed by a brief talk on our 
Universalist heritage. These services helped to 
impress upon the delegates the significance of Murray 
Grove and gave them a vision of some of our Uni- 
versalist pioneers. 

On Monday morning at eight o’clock, before 
breakfast, the group gathered for a devotional service 
led by Louis F. Nickel of Washington, D. C. This 
was a splendid service, and we were all glad that 
Mr. Nickel could be with us to lead it. He is an active 
worker in the Unitarian church in Washington and, 
with Mrs. Nickel, drove to Murray Grove on Saturday 
to bring Mrs. Hess to the convention. 

Other morning chapel services were led by Mrs. 
Hess, the Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., Mrs. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, and the Rev. 
Stanley Manning. 

The Institute classes, which began on Monday 
morning and continued through Friday, were of very 
high caliber and were well attended by all the delegates. 
Dean Reamon taught the course, ‘Creative Chris- 
tianity,” which was based on the text of the same name 
written by Shailer Mathews. In this course he pre- 
sented the following subjects in five lectures: ‘The 
Creative Message,” ‘The Creative Organization,” 
“Christianity as a Social Ferment,” “Christianity and 
Modern Culture,” and “Christianity in a Changing 
World.” Those who know Ellsworth Reamon and 
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his ability to present such questions, will not wonder 
at the popularity of this course among the young 
people. There were eighteen members of the class 
who were present at all sessions. 

Mr. Niles’s course, “‘“A Plan for Living,’’ consid- 
ered some of the religious problems of youth, and 
especially the faith of our Universalist Church and its 
implications. To this group of young people, many 
of whom did not have any idea of the meaning of our 
own declaration of faith, this course was of real and 
lasting value in helping them to clear up many of the 
problems that have bothered them. 

While Mr. Reamon’s course considered to a large 
extent the issues before society as a whole, and Mr. 
Niles’s was more concerned with the individual, the 
course Mr. Hersey taught considered the organization 
of individuals into effective young people’s societies. 
It was a course in local society methods, taking up such 
questions as: What is the purpose of our organization? 
Have we any reason for existence? What are some 
ways that we can carry out our objectives? How can 
we develop effective officers and leaders? One of the 
valuable parts of this course was the presentation of 
problems that the delegates themselves were having 
in their groups, and a discussion of them by the 
class. 

These three courses worked very well together, 
and the young people felt more than repaid for taking 
them. If we can have more courses like these we can 
certainly build up a fine group of Christian leaders in 
our church. 

The business sessions of the organization were 
held on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from eleven 
to 12.80 o'clock, and on Saturday morning from ten 
to twelve. The usual reports of officers were received 
at the first session and referred to the proper com- 
mittee. The question of merger with the Y. P. R. U., 
action on which was postponed from last year’s con- 
vention to this one, was brought up under old business. 
A motion to merge the two organizations was laid on 
the table. An amendment to the by-laws was passed 
increasing the subscription price of Onward from fifteen 
cents to twenty-five cents. This increase will affect 
individual subscriptions only. 

The recommendations committee, headed by 
Leonard Marshall of California, presented a set of 
recommendations which with minor changes were 
adopted. These included recommendations expressing 
thanks to the General Convention for its support of our 
program and instructing the Executive Board to co- 
operate with the General Convention in every way 
possible; calling upon the secretary to insert in the call 
for the next meeting a proposed amendment to the 
constitution to provide for biennial meetings of the 
organization; advising the Executive Board to hold 
the next convention in the Mid-West; calling for 
support of The Christian Leader in every way possible; 
and a recommendation instructing the Executive Board 
to support the formation of a coordinated denomina- 
tional program. ; 

Among the resolution adopted was one on the 
death of Dr. Henry M. Cary, recent head of our Japan 
Mission work. 

One of the high-lights of the convention was an 
address on Monday evening by Martin L. Harvey, 
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president of the Christian Youth Council of North 
America. Mr. Harvey told in a vivid manner the 
program of the Christian Youth Council, “Christian 
Youth Building a New World.’”’ He spoke of the 
problems facing youth today, and gave several 
dramatic illustrations to emphasize his points. Fol- 
lowing his address many of the group gathered in- 
formally to hear him tell of some of his experiences. 
Being a Negro himself, Mr. Harvey could give an in- 
timate picture of some of the acute racial problems 
that we face all over our country. This address was 
considered by the delegates and faculty alike one of 
the finest presentations of the issues before youth 
today that we have heard. We were sorry that the 
speaker could not be with us longer. 

On Friday evening we were happy to have as the 
final speaker for the vesper series Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
our General Superintendent. Dr. Etz concluded this 
series on the beginnings of our Church by speaking 
of the work of Universalist pioneers of the present 
time. He told particularly of the work of Jio in Korea 
and Harry Cary in Japan. 

On Saturday evening the annual banquet was 
held in the dining-room of the Murray Grove House. 
Never has a more delicious meal been set before a 
group of young people. And right here we want to 
express our appreciation to Mrs. Weakley, the culi- 
nary expert who prepared the meals, to Mrs. Cun- 
ningham (“Gammy” to the young people), who saw 
to it that everyone was well fed and comfortable, and 
to the waitresses and other staff members, all of whom 
served during this opening week without pay. They 
certainly did their part to make our convention a 
success, and it is they who are largely responsible for 
the great desire on the part of all delegates to return 
again and again to Murray Grove. 

Well, they put on a delicious meal. It was well 
cooked, well served—and we might add, well eaten. 
Don Manning was toastmaster and he did a fine job. 
He first called on the chairman of the election com- 
mittee, Ralph B. Hussey, for the results of the ballot- 
ing for new officers. The following were announced: 
President, the Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, 
Maine; vice-president, Donald E. Manning of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; secretary, William E. Gardner of Canton, 
Mass.; treasurer, Arthur B. Littlefield of Newton 
Centre, Mass.; trustees for two years, J. Stewart Diem 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss Vesta Keach of Table 
Grove, Ill. The toastmaster introduced the new 
president, who responded with brief remarks in which 
he pledged himself to carry out the program of the 
Union during the coming year and to endeavor to carry 
on the fine work of Arthur Olson, the retiring president. 
Mr. Hersey presented to the delegates the officers 
elected for the year, and also the Rev. Douglas Robbins 
of Lowell, Mass., whose term as trustee, together with 
that of Mrs. Virginia R. Wing of Montgomery, Ala., 
does not expire until next year. 

The secretary was called upon to present a com- 
munication from the Ohio State Union president, 
Robert O’Neal of Akron, which extended an invita- 
tion for the 1987 convention to meet in that city. 
Francis Strang of Indianapolis, on behalf of the 
Mid-West Institute Board, presented an invitation 

for the 1987 convention to be held at Turkey Run. 


Both of these invitations will receive the consideration 
of the Executive Board. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz brought greetings from the 
Universalist General Convention. Dean Ellsworth 
Reamon and the Rev. Harold Niles of the faculty 
spoke briefly. The Rev. Stanley Manning, past na- 
tional president of the Y. P. C. U., and Marjorie Polk, 
former trustee of the National Union, were introduced 
and brought words of greeting. 

The toastmaster then called again upon President 
Hersey, who asked Clarence Clmstead of Danbury, 
Conn., to come forward. As he did so the president 
spoke of the keen disappointment of the convention 
in the absence of Arthur I. Olson, and on behalf of the 
Union presented to Mr. Olmstead a past president’s 
pin for Arthur Olson. 

The Spooner Cup for the largest per capita Church 
Extension contribution was awarded to the Pittsfield, 
Maine, union and was received for that union by 
President Hersey in the absence of a delegate from 
Pittsfield. The Karlen Cup, which is awarded an- 
nually to the union sending the delegates the greatest 
number of miles, was awarded to the Pasadena, Calif., 
union, and was received by its delegate, Leonard 
Marshall. 

After the banquet the delegates enjoyed a dance 
at the Community Hall at Forked River. 

The final Sunday morning service was an inspiring 
one, with Mr. Tipton conducting the service and Dr. 
Etz preaching the sermon. Immediately following 
the sermon came one of the most beautiful consecra- 
tion services ever held at a convention. The officers 
of the Union were called before the pulpit and inducted 
into office by Mr. Reamon, assisted by Dr. Etz and 
Mr. Tipton. It was without doubt the high point in 
the whole week’s activities, and made the close of the 
program something to be long remembered. 

I could not close without saying a word of ap- 
preciation to all those who made the convention the 
great success that it was. To Mr. Tipton, who, as 
Dean Reamon stated, “watched over us by day and 
by night,” all are indeed grateful. His personality and 
good sportsmanship area large factor in the attendance 
of young people at Murray Grove functions. To Mr. 
Smith of the House Committee and Miss Dennis, the 
desk clerk, we express our thanks for their willingness 
to cooperate at all times. 

It was indeed a great convention, and although we 
were disappointed in the number attending, we know 
that no matter how many more might have been there, 
the spirit and enthusiasm could not have been greater. 
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FRESH START 


A motorist, on holiday in Ireland, was driving through Gal- 
way when he found himself lost. He stopped the car and called 
to a villager farther down the road. 

“Can you tell me the way to Ballinasloe?” he asked. 

The Irishman scratched his head. 

“Sure, yer honor, you go down the road about ten miles, 
and then turn to the right—’ Here he stopped and thought 
again. “No, you go back the way you’ve come and turn to the 
left—’’ Again he stopped. Then with a sudden burst of con- 
fidence, he added: 

“Begorrah, if Oi was going to Ballinasloe Oi wouldn’t start 
from here.’’—Answers (London). 
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Pleasures and Pitfalls in Bird Study’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


=aqil' we find a rock in some wild spot bearing won- 
4} derful specimens of lichens, we can go back to 
it at our leisure and study our find with a 
magnifying glass. If we become interested 
in some great oak or beech at Turkey Run, the chances 
are that we shall find it when we come again, for many 
of these trees have been here for generations. The 
rocks, the mosses, the trees and wild flowers stay put. 
They are handicapped by not having a voice to attract 
our attention, and so we often pass close to a treasure 
and never see it, but it is a great advantage in the 
study of botany to have our specimens in a fixed place. 
In nature study some things do not run away from 
us. 


With birds it is different. 
instant and then gone. When trees are in leaf, a green 
curtain hides the birds. Only once in a while do we 
find a quick, darting creature like a ruby-throated 
humming bird, sitting quietly on a bush or wire. 
Five minutes is a long time for a bird to stay in one 
spot. We may study bird skins or stuffed birds at our 
leisure, but the study of live birds usually is a matter 
of glimpses and glances. Birds do better for us, how- 
ever, in one respect than the flowers; they chirp, they 
eall, and they sing. They make their presence known. 
They guide us to the place where we may see thei if 
we are quick enough. 

In bird study it is important to train the ear, to 
learn the songs and calls and the alarm notes of the 
different species of birds. Every single bird sound that 
a person learns, adds to his ability to identify birds. 
He eliminates all the others, he concentrates his at- 
tention on the bird that he is hearing and, guided by 
the sound, he finds it. 

One pitfall for a beginner, however, lies in thinking 
that the bird which he sees in a tree is the bird that is 
making the sound that he hears coming from the tree. 
Always remember that there may be two, three or half 
a dozen birds in the tree, some visible and some in- 
visible. 

There is pleasure in sound as well as in sight. 
There is pleasure in knowing what even slight sounds 
mean. In some regions of the earth, a quick ear may 
save one’s life. An enemy may be stealing up on one. 
A rattlesnake may be giving a warning that it is 
well to heed. Try the experiment of stopping some 
time in the woods where you think there is silence, 
and then list the sounds that you can hear in a fixed 
time. 

On the list there may be the chirp of a cricket, 
the hum of a bee, the mooing of a cow, the rustle of 
dry leaves beneath the feet of a squirrel, a far off human 
voice, a locomotive climbing a mountain, the sighing 
of a breeze in the tree tops, or some interesting bird 
song or call. There are sure to be sounds that you do 


They are with us an 


*Lecture at the Mid-West Institute, Turkey Run, July 15, 
1936. The manuscript prepared in advance on which the talk 
was based, was lost or loaned. The lecture has been rewritten 
in the light of what was actually said by the speaker and with 
the help of the questions asked. 


not know. They challenge us to find out their mean- 
ing. 

In the writings of Henry David Thoreau there 
are repeated references to the beauty and utility of 
sounds. “To ears that are expanded,” he wrote, 
“what a harp the world is.” . Of the wood thrush, 
which he calls our finest American singer, he said: 
“Tn its note, though heard at noon, there is the liquid 
coolness of things that are just drawn from the bottom 
of springs.” 

Only a man with a trained ear could have written 
that line. The wood thrush just now is leading the 
dawn chorus at Turkey Run. He is singing along the 
trails. We should leave the company of those that 
“have eyes and see not and ears that hear not,” 
and join the company of those who appreciate what 
God has done for us in the making of the world. 

In bird study, and in all nature study, sight is 
important. And sight, too, must be trained. On the 
walk at five o’clock this morning, I was struck by the 
almost uncanny ability of two or three of the younger 
members of this class to spot the birds. They could 
do better without bird-glasses many times than I 
could do with glasses. Bird-glasses, however, are a 
necessity if we are to do much in field work. They 
bring the bird up to us, they reveal its color and 
markings, they increase our range of observation. As 
it is fun to learn to focus a camera on a beautiful pic- 
ture, it is fun to learn to shoot a bird with bird-glasses. 
One has to practice in order to do it, and one must not 
be discouraged if it takes time. We have to learn to 
do it quickly, for usually the bird will not stay to be 
observed. 

In bird study we should have long sight. Glasses 
take care of that. We should have trained sight. 
Practice will make perfect in this. We should have 
informed sight. We should know what to expect. 
Only through study and experience can we acquire 
this. For example, some birds are found usually in 
tree tops, others in low bushes, and still others on the 
ground. Some are in pine trees as a rule. Others 
stay much around an orchard. Some run along the 
beach at the seaside or by the shore of a lake or stream. 
Others are swimmers, and still others are waders. 
Some birds get their food by scratching for it, others 
by climbing for it, still others by taking it on the wing, 
diving for it in water, or descending on it from above 
like a thunderbolt. Some birds are with us as.a rule 
only in the summer, others only in the winter, and still 
others all the year round. Knowledge of these things 
may come to us slowly, but it sticks when it comes, and 
it helps us decide what bird we have seen and what we 
may expect to see. 

All of the facts that we pick up about birds seem 
unrelated at first. Gradually we learn, however, how 
the scientific men have classified birds, and this helps 
us to see things more clearly. There are several grand 
divisions of birds, called orders, which are based on 
structure, and under the orders there are families, 
also based on what men discover when they study the 
skeleton and muscles of birds. Then under the families 
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are genera, based on shape of bill or tail or feet, and 
species, based on size and color. Chapman, in his great 
book, “The Birds of Eastern North America,” ex- 
plains all these things. You may not remember what 
I say here jn this lecture, but all of you who went out 
with the nature guide at five o’clock this morning 
probably will remember the first thing that we saw 
and what the guide said. He said, “It is a flycatcher— 
a crested flycatcher.” We learned by that one sen- 
tence that there is a family of birds called flycatchers. 
Swallows catch flies and other insects on the wing, but 
they do not belong to the family of flycatchers. So 
with the swifts. So with the night-hawks. Many 
other birds catch flies, at least once in a while. But 
the flycatchers, properly speaking, are a family. 
They are easy to study because they sit still on a bare 
branch, or some other exposed place, and from there 
they dart out after an insect. They then return to 
their branch, or to one like it. In this family there 
are common birds like the phoebe, the wood peewee, 
the kingbird and the great crested flycatcher. At 
Turkey Run we have many Acadian flycatchers, a 
little green bird with whitish breast and a sharp note 
like “peet’’ or “swee-up,”’ with the accent on the first 
syllable. 

Having started this morning with a great crest 
and having put it into the family of flycatchers, let 
us now put the family into its grand division or order, 
which is the order of perching birds. This order is the 
one that takes in most of our common birds. Other 
orders easy to remember are the order of birds of prey, 
like owls, hawks and eagles, another order in which 
we find all the woodpeckers, still another for the 
grouse, bob whites and pheasants, and then different 
orders for swimmers, divers, waders and birds that 
run along the shore. In our order of perching birds 
you will find some surprises. Our swift is not a 
swallow, our brown thrasher is not a thrush in spite 
of poetry that calls him a thrush, and both robin and 
bluebird are in one family with the thrushes. The 
kingfisher that we hear every day along Sugar Creek 
here at Turkey Run State Park is in the order with 
the cuckoo, and both humming birds and swifts are 
in the order with the night-hawks and the whip-poor- 
wills. 

All that I ask you now to remember is that some 
birds are in a family called flycatchers, and others in 
a family of seed-eating birds or finches, and that the 
finches have short, thick, strong beaks which enable 
them to crack hard shells and get at the meat inside, 
that there is a family of creepers, and a family of 
thrushes, and about fifteen other families in the order 
of perching birds. 

The cardinal, of which we have so many here, 
and which you call the red bird, is a grosbeak, and 
when you see his bill you will see why he is called a 
erosbeak. His full name is the cardinal grosbeak, and 
he, too, belongs to the family of the finches or seed- 
eating birds. He is an example of a bird who lives all 
the year round in one place, and here in the Mid-West 
he seems to live farther north than in the Fast. 

At the time of the convention of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union at Turkey Run, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fsten prepared a check list of common 
birds easy to see at Turkey Run, as well as a check 


list of ferns, flowers, trees and~vines, mosses and 
lichens. One good way to learn is to take such lists 
and check off the things that we observe. 

On the list of birds we find the blue jay and bob 
white. They are examples of birds that stay all the 
year wherever they are found. 

We find the scarlet tanager and also the summer 
tanager. - These birds go to Central and South Amer- 
ica for the winter. The wood thrush goes to Central 
America. If we were here in the winter, we probably 
should find the tree sparrow and junco. These birds 
come down from the north and are called winter resi- 
dents. 

A lady here at Turkey Run, who is just beginning 
the study of birds, but who is not in our institute, told 
me that she went out with the guide on one of the 
early walks and saw the male summer tanager just 
north of the inn. The next day she went alone very 
early in the morning, and saw him again near the 
same spot, on the ground, attended by three of his 
children. I was especially interested, because the sum- 
mer tanager is an illustration of the birds that are 
found in the southern part of the United States and 
not as arule in the north. Many of the birds of Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast are different from those 
in Eastern United States. The birds of England are 
different from those in America. 

If we learn what to expect in any region, we 
shall not make ourselves ridiculous by claiming to 
have seen what does not exist there, and, what is more 
to the point, we shall see more accurately what does 
exist. | 

When we begin to study birds we soon find out 
that every woodpecker with red on its head is not a 
red-headed woodpecker. The second bird that we 
saw on our walk this morning was the true red-headed 
woodpecker. Then in a moment or so we saw another 
woodpecker with a red head, but this one had a barred 
black and white back—a zebra back one writer calls 
it—and the red on the head was a bright scarlet and 
was only on the crown of the head. A beginner in the 
Audubon Society in Washington reported seeing the 
red-headed woodpecker when she had seen the red- 
bellied, and insisted she was correct. Of course some 
day she will know better. Practically all common 
woodpeckers have some red on the head, but the red- 
beeaed species is the only one whose entire head is 
red. 

We must learn not to claim too much. A large 
number of astounding birds are seen by amateurs 
which never were on any sea or shore. There are no 
sparrows with pink tails unless some bad boy has 
trapped a sparrow and dyed the tail pink in order to 
fool us. A trick like that was played on William H. 
Hudson when he was a boy in South America, but the 
fixed-up bird kept out of his sight, and his older 
brothers were keenly disappointed. There are al- 
binos, however, and there are exceptions to almost 
every general statement that I have made. 

__ To the wonders of bird migration many lectures 
might be devoted. 

The practical thing for us to remember is that 
the best time to see many species of birds is in the 
spring, when in successive waves they come north. 
They come on schedule, always in the same order, and 
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those that come first, like the robin, the phoebe, the 
bluebird, stay last. 

For regions like New England the migration be- 
gins the last of February, and is not over until toward 
the end of May. The spring is the time above all to 
go out to study the birds. 

Your pupils will ask you many questions that no 
man is wise enough to answer. Who guides the birds? 
How do they find the way? The scientist says that 
they are guided by instinct. The poet says that they 
are guided by God. Perhaps the answers are nearer 

alike than we realize. 
, At least one species of birds breeds within the 
Arctic Circle and spends the winter in the Antarctic— 
journeying 10,000 miles twice a year. How can deli- 
cate creatures of flesh and blood stand such a journey? 

There is pleasure in bird identification. With 
some people it becomes a game to see how many they 
can identify in a day or in a season. Some people see 
upwards of 200 species in a season. 

There is pleasure in making friends of birds, in 
attracting them by putting out food and water, in 
putting up nesting boxes for bluebirds, chippies, wrens, 
purple martens and other birds that will use boxes. 

There is pleasure in reading about birds, studying 
their characteristics and habits and getting the ex- 
periences of other people in bird study. 

And there is great pleasure in the unexpected 
thing that happens in bird study, and in all nature 
study. Some things we may come upon only once or 
twice in a lifetime. If we are interested, if we know 
what they mean, if we realize that they are something 
rare and precious, the image stays with us as long 
as we live. 

All of these facts are part of the material of re- 
ligious education. Bird study develops character, 
and character building is a large part of religious edu- 
cation. The person who becomes interested in bird 
study develops habits of persistence, patience and 
accuracy. He grows in love of the beautiful. Interest 
in out of doors crowds out of life many things that are 
less desirable. Someone connected with the Audubon 
Society of Washington once said that she never had 
known a true bird lover to be a mean or selfish 
person. 

In organized bird walks, we learn not to go ahead 
of the leader, and not to make a noise and scare the 
birds. Gradually we come to be as interested in the 
other person seeing as in seeing ourselves. 

Something has been done for character when a 
person is taken out of the class of those who go about 
with a gun killing just to see what they can hit, and 
is put into the class of those who take joy in a bird 
that is alive and in its native habitat. 

Writing of the wood thrush Thoreau said:. “He 
sings to make men take higher and truer views of 
things.” The deeper that we go into nature study, 
and the better we know the birds, the ferns, the trees, 
and the wild flowers, the higher our thoughts are apt 
to be. 

Of some people it has been said that they fail to 
see the forest because of the trees. They get so in- 
terested in measuring this beech or that oak, or in 
identifying a maple, that they come away with a list, 
but with no memory of the grandeur of the woods. 


We can fall into that error in making a bird list or a 
flower list. The things that we shall remember are 
the things that we see with the heart as well as with 
the head, the things that stir us, the things where we 
get the setting as well as the bird—the scarlet tanager 
in a plum tree in blossom, a mother bird driving a 
snake away from her helpless brood, the waterfowl 
flying on toward the skyline at dusk. 

When you come to know the nature writers and 
read John Burroughs and William H. Hudson, you 
will see how deeply they were stirred emotionally at 
times by some of the things that they described. 

Professor Angus H. Maclean of St. Lawrence 
University in his book, ““The New Era in Religious 
Education,” tells us not to specialize too much with 
young children in our nature study. Today [| am 
making a few suggestions about the study of birds, 
but while I am doing it, I am urging you to see the 
world as a whole. Mother Nature is a generous 
mother. She has many gifts. I have here books on 
“Moths and Butterflies,” book on “Insects,” books on 
interesting mammals like foxes, woodchucks and wild- 
cats, books on ferns and mosses, books on wild flowers 
and books on trees. 

The General Sunday School Association lends 
different courses of lessons in nature study for you to 
look over to see if they will fit your needs. One such 
course, ‘Leaflets for God’s Wonder World,” put 
out by the Beacon Press for the fourth grade, illus- 
trates the variety in nature study that is possible. 
The first lesson is on “The Clouds,” the second ‘“‘Earth’s 
Garment of Green,’ the third “The Blossoming 
Plants,’ the fourth “Plants Sowing Their Seeds,’ 
and the fifth ““The Trees.’ Into the course there come 
the spiders, the ants, the bees, the butterflies and many 
other things. Lesson fourteen is on “The Singing 
Birds.” It speaks of the loving care and devotion 
of father and mother bird in feeding their babies, 
cleaning the nest, protecting them with their own 
bodies from wind and rain. It describes the exciting 
time when the babies leave the nest. Eagles fly 
under their young to bear them up if they should fall. 
The lesson describes bird songs which help make the 
world a happier place in which to live. 

The lesson closes with a statement of two prac- 
tical services rendered to man by the birds. They rid 
the gardens and orchards of insect pests that would 
destroy them, and they bring us cheer with their 
melody. The lessons are based on the book, ‘‘God’s 
Wonder World,” by Cora Stanwood Cobb. You ought. 
to own this book, but if you cannot get it now and if 
you want to see it send to the General Sunday School 
Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, and borrow 
ity 

I close with the last three sentences of the lesson 
on birds, although I know that all of you are far beyond 
the fourth grade: 

“Victor Hugo, the great French poet, tells us to 
be like the birds, for then we too may bless the world 
with the gift of gladness. These dear little servants of 
God show us, who are His servants too, how to keep a 
heart of joy while we do our tasks. They, above all 
His creatures, help us to understand the words of 
the prophet Isaiah, ‘Behold my servants shall sing 
for joy of heart.’ ”’ 
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Into the Fiery Furnace 


Johannes 


RIT had been hot that last day at the farm, but I 
was comfortable writing in the large kitchen 
with coat and vest off, and with sparkling cold 
es water trickling into the tub all day by the back 
door. And when I started west I thought, for a 
few miles of motoring, that I was in for a delightful 
trip. 

I was on Route 20, which runs from Boston to 
Chicago and on to the Yellowstone National Park. 
In New York State it follows the route of the Great 
Western Turnpike, which passes seven miles north of 
Cobleskill. I like this route because it is on the ridge 
south ot the Mohawk Valley for many miles, and it 
skirts the Finger Lake region of Central New York, 
giving one charming views of the water. 

Ninety miles from the farm I stopped on the 
shores of Cazenovia Lake—one of the smaller lakes 
which drains through a narrow valley into Lake 
Oneida. Here I got a bit of fresh air and had a drink 
of cold orange and grapefruit juice, which I had made 
ready the night before and had put in a quart thermos 
bottle. 

From there on, it grew hotter and hotter. At 
11.30 I reached Skaneateles at the head of Skaneateles 
Lake, fifteen miles long with curving irregular shores. 
Here under large shade trees motorists were stretched 
out on the ground resting. I began to realize that 
driving a car this day would be a feat. Here, too, I 
rested near a picturesque stone church which stood 
at the edge of the lake, and drank copiously out of my 
thermos bottle, fondly imagining that a quart of any- 
thing for only one person would last all day. 

I was tempted to stop at Auburn for Owasco 
Lake, at Seneca Falls for Cayuga Lake, at Geneva for 
Seneca Lake, at Canandaigua for Lake Canandaigua, 
but I had far to go. The only way to get there was to 
keep rolling, but sometime I intend to linger in this 
Finger Lake region of Central New York. Seneca Lake 
is so deep it never freezes over. It is thirty-eight 
miles long and two to six miles wide. Down 300 feet 
the temperature is always 39 degrees. In contrast the 
temperature at a garage a few miles away was 107 in 
the shade. The man who pumped the gasoline said: 
“Just wait till the sun gets around on this side. Yes- 
terday she went up to the top of the bulb and hung 
there. She couldn’t get higher without busting the 
glass.”’ 

All that afternoon the heat swept into the car 
windows in waves. It was like the rush of air from a 
furnace. It was blasting, withering, scorching heat. 
The route avoided the, larger cities. For miles we 
seemed to be south of Syracuse, then south of Roch- 
ester, finally south of Buffalo, and before dark went off 
to the southwest, parallel with Lake Erie. 

The modifying influence on temperature of large 
bodies of water was seen in the weather bureau reports 
for Buffalo, which had a temperature of 76 degrees on 
a day when other places had 100 to 107 degrees. 

Soon after leaving Fredonia, New York, I began 
to catch glimpses of Lake Frie. It was a land of 


vineyards and cherry orchards, and hundreds of 
school children were out in the orchards at work 
picking the cherries. Near Westfield, the last large 
place in New York state, I spied the Henniker Tea 
Room, with a porch overlooking the vineyards and 
giving a view of Lake Erie. Here I stopped for ice 
cream and cold water, and while I was eating I sat in 
an old-fashioned rocker on a porch shaded by a box 
elder tree, with a talkative canary bird in a cage, and a 
song sparrow in the tree. Both the wild bird and the 
caged bird sang for me, and a breeze came from the 
lake which, if not cool, was less hot. “The men say 
it’s a terrible day on the road,” said the little maid. 
I bore my testimony, too. I found a small hotel at 
Westfield to stay at, and that night the town band 
gave the first of a series of community concerts in a 
park near by. Had it been cooler I should have been 
tempted to visit famous Lake Chautauqua, only a 
few miles to the south, where the original Chautauqua 
Summer School still goes bravely forward. 

On my second day I started out slowly. Only the 
colored porter was around at the hotel, and he got 
the key and let me out of the garage. I saw no all- 
night lunch room, so I pulled up a mile or so out of 
town and drank some thermos bottle coffee, still hot 
—how could it cool?—and ate some biscuits and 
an orange. I sat on a lawn of white clover with my 
back against the iron fence of a country graveyard. 
A dirt road joined the big route at this point, and I 
could easily drive the car off to one side. The New 
York Central was only a little way off, and I saw 
the big night trains go by. Plenty of people were up 
and traveling east and west by motor—trucks, milk 
trucks, tourists. A vineyard was across the road 
from where I sat, and I put my bird-glasses on what 
I thought fondly was a rare sparrow, but it. was a 
female English sparrow that fooled me for five min- 
utes. Man is Jucky, I concluded, if females do not 
fool him longer than five minutes. A farmer crossed 
the road a quarter of a mile away, carrying milk 
pails apparently full, to the truck. He headed toward 
a fine house in noble maples, but it sticks in my mem- 
ory only because on the barns jn letters to be read a 
mile off the farmer enjoined us to “(Chew Mail Pouch 
Tobacco.” 

The gentle breeze, the morning freshness, were 
life-giving after the hot night. 

I opened the new John Baillie prayer book, not 
because I felt like prayer, but because it was in my 
pocket and the service for the tenth day began with 
some ancient but striking words which I imagine some 
devout soul in the dry and stricken Northwest has 
read more than once: “O God, Thou art my God 
early will I seek Thee, my soul thirsteth for Thee— 
my soul longeth for Thee in a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is. To see Thy power and Thy glory 
so as I have seen Thee in the sanctuary. Because 
Thy loving kindness is better than life, my lips shall 
praise Thee.” 

By 7.30 I was in Girard, Penn., and easily found 
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the Gay family. They had sent cordial messages in- 
viting us to stay with them en route, but it had seemed 
too hot for people to entertain visitors. Besides, the 
Madame had decided to make the trip by rail. Fora 
couple of hours, however, I was with the Gays, getting 
first-hand glimpses of the work of a Superintendent of 
Churches, and going over the fine old Universalist 
church next door. George A. Gay is an able preacher 
and an upstanding, unselfish man. He drives a cir- 
cuit, opens closed churches, keeps things moving. 
When I left he took me through country roads for 
several miles to avoid construction work, and set me 
down on the big road at the edge of a blessed shower, 
the first I had seen for some time. 

Soon I was in Ohio, and on a detour which Gay 
had recommended to avoid the midday traffic of 
Cleveland. I came out on 42, the main artery from 
Cleveland to Cincinnati, and sped away to the south- 
west. That afternoon I realized that I was getting 
south, for at Delaware, Ohio, I heard a cardinal 
singing. I had stopped at an old ladies’ home to see 
a former member of my Washington parish. It was a 
most attractive homelike place, and the ladies seemed 
doing well in spite of the intense heat. When I came 
out the cardinal greeted me. 

At Westfield I had done 314 miles and was tired, 
and so stopped. At Plain City, a few miles beyond 
Delaware, the next day, I had done 294 miles and was 
tired, and so stopped. 

I was lucky in all my stops. The little hotel at 
Plain City, Karns it was called, had red tablecloths, 
but most delicious fried chicken. The room was $1.00, 
and the dinner was 65 cents, the parking place in the 
back yard was free, and everybody on the street said, 
“Good evening.” 

A half-grown boy from Cincinnati was boarding 
at the hotel, and with him I discussed frogs, turtles, 
snakes and seventeen-year locusts—good preparation 
for a series of nature lectures, especially as the lad 
knew what he was talking about. So to bed—a good 
bed—although it was insufferably hot. It was great 
to get out in the cool morning air at 4 o’clock, eat a 
tin of grapefruit in my car, and start on. 

Some fifteen years ago I went to London, Ohio, 
from Washington with the ashes of Edwin Percy 
Bonner, whose wife and daughter are main stays of 
the Washington church, and since then the Peetreys, 
Mrs. Bonner’s father and mother, have died and have 
been carried to London. I inquired at a garage, 
located the cemetery, got the caretaker out of bed, 
and sat for a few quiet moments at the graves of 
friends who stood by when I was a beginner, and 
stood by just as long as they lived, and who are stand- 
ing by now, I feel sure, whether their habitation is 
near or far. 

On my way home I drove a few miles off my route 
to visit London again, and to call on Mr. Bonner’s 
aunt. She is now ninety years old, but full of spirit, 
and a lady to her finger-tips. She was returning from 
a call on.a neighbor as I drove up, and we sat on a 
shaded porch in the late afternoon. It was 5.20, but 
I supposed it was 4.20, for I had forgotten that I was 
on Central Time. That night I waited impatiently 
for an hour to call up my wife in Washington at an 
appointed time, and I made her wait an hour, for I 
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still was on Central Time. Not until next day at 
Mansfield, Ohio, did I discover my error. 

“Isn’t it ridiculous,” said Aunt Celestine at 
London, ‘‘to think of being ninety years old?” “Not 
ninety years like yours,” I was forced by truth to 
reply. 

Around London lies the rich black corn land. 
The corn was suffering severely from the drought, 
but the wheat had been harvested and was a good 
crop. 

I was in Cincinnati Saturday, July 11, at 9a. m., 
and of my delightful visit there | have written. 

Sunday afternoon with two young girls, dele- 
gates of the church, I started on for Turkey Run, 
188 miles away. There was no trouble finding the 
way. Ohio and Indiana mark their roads scientifically. 
And Carl Olson had suppiied me with maps and direc- 
tions. The girls with me had provided a delicious 
lunch. Where we ate, under trees and near some 
cabins, we could have cooked easily without fire, but 
all made light of it, and were merry. Another New 
York car was there, and the people in it were stretched 
out resting. They had taken a cabin and they pro- 
posed to stay there until it was cooler. Their dog, 
alleged to be friendly and sociable, had crawled under 
their car and would converse with no one. It was dog 
days for him, and he had no use for them. 

Indianapolis lay burning in the afternoon sun. 
We saw the main streets and the state capitol as we 
went through the heart of it, but a water cooler in a 
garage pleased us the most of anything. Here in 
Indianapolis rests my dear old friend, Colonel Ernest 
P. Bicknell, in Crown Hill Cemetery. Some day I 
shall go there, but not on such a day. 

At Rockville, only eleven miles from Illinois, we 
turned north for the last eight miles of our journey. 
But first we went into a drug store for orange ices 
and cold water. The drug store seemed hot to the 
clerks, but cool to us. Relativity is a fact. A friend 
at Turkey Run told me of a wise man who said: “If I 
find myself minding the heat I go up to the attic and 
sit there for a few minutes. When I come down the 
whole place seems cool.’’ 

We had been in the attic on the trip. Turkey 
Run, on one of the hottest days of the hot weather, 
seemed cool and delightful in contrast. 

Turkey Run is a little under a thousand miles 
from Boston. It is 750 miles from Albany, but it no 
longer seems far. The little car traversed the distance 
easily. Coming back I started late and made only 230 
miles to Plain City, then 370 miles to Warsaw, New 
York, and finally 120 miles to Cobleskill, which I 
reached at 10 o’clock in the morning of the third day. 

After passing through Cleveland on a Sunday 
morning, I took the route nearest Lake Erie and had a 
breeze whenever I got out of the car. 


*k o* & 


A quiet little man once complained to his minister that his 
life was unbearable because his next-door neighbor played the 
trombone incessantly, and ended with the question: ‘Can a man 
who plays the trombone morning, noon and night, be a good 
Christian?” 

“Oh, yes, such a man might possibly be a good Christian,” 
said the minister, smiling, ‘but I’m sure his next-door neighbor 
couldn’t.”’—Atlanta Constitution. 
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The Fine Flavor of Ferry Beach 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


1) start Monday morning at one’s desk in Bos- 

 @s| ton and end up Saturday night at Ferry 
is We Beach, Maine, having traveled across five 
exe) states in the interval, is not so irregular a 
procedure for a Leader staff member as the uninitiated 
might suppose. The writer did just that last week; 
not imitating the cruising habits of the Editor-in- 
Chief, but forced, as the Editor so often is, to work on 
the move. To get to Ferry Beach for the opening of 
the General Sunday School Association Institute, and 
to fulfill certain other obligations that week, it was 
necessary to drive westward across Massachusetts 
and up into northern New York, then back across the 
northern tier of New York and through Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. 

It is pleasant to be able to report to New Yorkers 
and other benighted inlanders that the New England 
Yankees who have charge of Ferry Beach have made 
a generous concession to the natural dumbness of non- 
New Englanders, and recently put up a series of 
golden signs with bold black letters proclaiming the 
way to Ferry Beach and the Quillen. With the aid 
of these blessed signs we arrived at the entrance to 
the grove just as the supper bell was ringing out from 
the Quillen. There we were greeted by Professor 
Angus MacLean of the Institute faculty, Tracy 
Pullman, the dean, and Arms of Reading, Penn., who 
has been camping in the grove for the past fortnight. 
We were told to hurry along if we wanted to get supper 
at the Quillen. .(Things move on a schedule at the 
well-managed Quillen these days.) 

At the supper table our “host’’ was Professor 
John Ratcliff. There we met a fine delegation from 
the Malden church and a group of Barre, Vermont, 
folks. The meal was a feast of good food and good 
singing. J remarked on the singing, and was told 
that it is a regular thing at Ferry Beach. The reason 
is not far to seek. Where Earle Dolphin is there is 
music, and Farle Dolphin was present. Indeed, 
throughout the week-end Dolphin’s table kept the 
crowd entertained with repeated impromptu recitals 
of Negro spirituals. They had no monopoly on sing- 
ing, however. From the crowd we learned ‘‘What 
made Chica-go Ill,” and ‘What did Ida-ho,” and many 
another tale sad or gay. 

Dean Pullman made his opening announcements 
after the meal, and called attention to the first issue 
of The Gray Quill, the official publication of Ferry 
Beach. I was struck by the skill and tact of Pullman 
in his appeal to the new delegates, many of them as 
yet comparative strangers to each other and to him. 
This appeal was phrased in a series of tactful sug- 
gestions which went over to his hearers. In keeping 
with this method of running an institute The Gray 
Quill announced: “A new plan will be followed during 
this institute. Mr. Pullman, dean, desires a student 
council to share with him responsibility for the week’s 
activities. More about this later.” And there was 
more, for as we left plans were shaping up for that 
council, partly appointed by the faculty, partly elected 
by the delegates. The council was not only to run the 


recreational activities of the institute, but also to act 
as a governing body in cooperation with the dean and 
faculty. All of this is mighty fine. Democracy and 
social responsibility are the most vital human skills 
that can be acquired and improved at any institute. 
They cannot be taught in a classroom, nor are they 
acquired in a camp ruled by authority from above. 
Pullman and his faculty are to be congratulated on 
their democratic approach to the problem of institute 
discipline and morale. 

There are times when play is more useful than 
work. One of them is when an institute of delegates 
is first assembled. So the Saturday night party that 
followed got the institute members off to a good start 
by getting them acquainted. Dean Pullman presided, 
and presented the faculty members, “these people 
you have seen going around here with solemn in- 
tellectual look.”’ After the faculty had made its formal 
bow (including MacLean, who abominates making 
speeches and being formal), came the “‘initiation”’ of 
new Ferry Beachers, and games and dances. 

Ruth Pullman led the worship service at the 
opening of the Sunday school session next morning, 
after which the assembly broke up into discussion 
groups and classes. Eleven o’clock brought the 
church service in the chapel in the grove. Here, 
believe it or not, was a gowned choir of twenty-four 
voices, assembled and trained (Heaven knows when, 
but trained to sing well) by Earle Dolphin. The gowns 
on the choir members seemed a bit out of place at that 
outdoor service, but the choir was superb. Dolphin 
was at the organ, assisted by three young people play- 
ing violins, Merle Walker of Guilford, Maine, Jean 
Jacob of Lynn, Mass., and George Bell of Norwich, 
Conn. All the seats in the grove were filled and extra 
chairs were brought up, and still some people were 
standing. For, in addition to the visitors and week- 
enders there were seventy-five registered delegates (a 
fifty percent increase over last year). 

The preacher, Dean Skinner, made a strong plea 
for “Living the Universals.’”’ (I asked him for his 
manuscript, but he had none.) He sketched in vivid 
imagery the “‘three stages of the Universalist Church.” 
First there was the fight for the idea of universal 
salvation. This was one of the noblest of ideological 
conflicts, a struggle to replace fear of life with con- 
fidence in life. Its achievement was “one of the 
greatest theological victories of all time.’ In the 
second stage the dominating idea was applying the 
theology of the forefathers to everyday living. People 
in the second stage asked, ““Why preach universal 
salvation while we make wars and criminals, and suffer 
social injustices?” They recognized the necessity of 
establishing here and now the universal laws of jus- 
tice and righteousness and love, extending them into 
the home, the family, the school, and the community. 
The third stage, into which we are now moving, recog- 
nizes that logic is not enough and that our need is for 
“a great fellowship of men and women ready to make 
the universal law of love the expression of their per- 
sonalities.”” ‘The time has come to ask what kind of 
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fruit grows on the Universalist tree. It is time to 
pass from ideology and sociology to personality, a 
peculiar kind of personality which exemplifies Uni- 
versalism in its passion for righteousness and love. 
The time has come to demonstrate, and not to argue.” 

The afternoon was a time of recreation except for 
the hard-working dean and faculty, who were in ses- 
sion all the afternoon ironing out the innumerable 
details incident to the week’s program. This last 
statement is a matter of knowledge, not opinion and 
belief, as the lawyers say. I know because I tried to 
steal MacLean from a faculty meeting, and was un- 
ceremoniously ejected by the energetic and efficient 
Harriet Yates. 

Evening brought the most unique combination of 
entertainment it has been our pleasure to enjoy. It 
was a combination violin recital by Merle Walker 


and Jean Jacob and an illustrated lecture on India 
by Dr. Etz. Wide apart as the poles, both parts of 
the program were interesting and pleasant. 

As we left Monday morning the delegates and 
faculty were just going into their first regular sessions. 
We who came to observe wished that we might stay 
and learn from this faithful and able group of Uni- 
versalist leaders. 

Everything from the food to the landscaping has 
improved at Ferry Beach since last we were there some 
years back. The place is neat and trim. The morale 
of the staff is splendid. The writer has quite invol- 
untarily become an enthusiastic Ferry Beacher. Some 
people deserve all the credit they can be given for 
making Ferry Beach a neat, clean, and pleasant place 
to go to. These people are Bob Needham and Ernest 
Sodergren, and their loyal force of workers. 


Pacific Coast Universalism---X. 
Asa M. Bradley 


established churches, he found an old line 
Universalist, who had steadfastly held to his 
uke faith, and who gave stability to the new society. 
The three men, unknown to one another, were as 
one in their devotion to the cause. They fought a good 
fight, and the denomination owes a debt of gratitude 
to the three “grand old men,’ George Bacon of 
Spokane, Dr. C. P. Culver of Tacoma, and George 
Forby of Portland. 

Although none of those ordained by the Oregon 
Convention was in active service at the time I was 
working there, the state had its representative in the 
Universalist ministry. George L. Perin, of a Univer- 
salist family from Ohio, settled in the eastern part of 
the state, was received into church membership by 
the Rev. Augusta Chapin, at the State Convention 
session of 1874. It is said that she did all the preach- 
ing at this gathering, although McAllister and Wigle 
were present, and presumably Morrison, as he was 
president. 

The following year, 1875, Perin started for the 
Theological School at Canton. His purpose was 
to work his way to the Universalist ministry along 
lines that would give him the best preparation avail- 
able. He had money to take him as far as San Fran- 
cisco, and fifty cents to spare. He had corresponded 
with Dr. Fisher at Canton, but was unknown to Dr. 
Rexford until the morning of his arriving in San 
Francisco. The latter, after listening to Perin’s story, 
went to Alpheus Bull with it, who provided trans- 
portation to Canton. Mrs. Rexford packed a lunch 
basket, and that evening he was on his way. It had 
taken ten of his fifty cents to pay car-fare to and from 
Dr. Rexford’s home, and thus he started for the Uni- 
versalist ministry with a cash capital of forty cents. | 
well remember the ripple of interest among San 
Francisco Universalists when the incident came to our 
knowledge. His arrival being unheralded, Dr. Rex- 
ford had no opportunity to appeal for help; he must 
act quickly. Could he have done so the young student 
would have been sent on his way with money in his 
purse, as well as with food in the basket. Coincidental 


with Perin came H. N. Couden, blind, also to prepare 
for the ministry. He must have a reader, and to 
Perin was given the position, and thus he worked his 
way, learning his lessons while reading them to Cou- 
den. Dr. Perin’s subsequent career is too well known 
to need repeating, and further, it is no part of the 
Oregon story. It was many years before he again saw 
the old home, and then when on his way to Japan. 

This reads much like a fairy story, and after I 
had sketched it, it seemed too good to be true, and I 
sent the notes to Dr. Perin, for his approval. He testi- 
fied to the correctness, and added that his ambition in 
fitting himself for the ministry was to serve his church 
in Oregon. As the time of his ordination drew near, 
he offered his services to the General Convention for 
work in Oregon, merely asking that he be guaranteed 
one thousand dollars a year. But the authorities 
weren’t prepared to guarantee anything. Being with- 
out money, not being able even to pay his fare to the 
Coast, he was compelled to abandon what had been 
the cherished purpose of his life. - 

The Convention officials doubtless had good 
reason for declining to assume responsibility. This is 
not a criticism in any sense: it is not their fault when 
there are no funds. Nevertheless, we cannot but la- 
ment the loss of this great opportunity. At that time 
the organizations were all in working order, and the 
pioneer preachers then on the ground would have 
been effective under the leading of a thoroughly trained 
and equipped leader, particularly one who spoke 
their language, who understood the needs, and had 
the genius for leadership which Dr. Perin early de- 
veloped. 

Among the first to respond to the call of Dr. 
Shinn in Spokane was a family from our church in 
Baltimore, Md. The boy of the family, George Cross 
Baner, took a prominent part in the organization of 
the Y. P. C. U., and later united with the church. 
Dr. Shinn so stimulated his idealism that his mind 
turned to the ministry. He went to Canton in 1896, 
and is still in the service—Dr. Baner of Akron, Ohio. 
These two, Perin and Baner, added to the Californians 
previously mentioned, swell the list to seven as the 
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contribution of the Pacific states to the Universalist 
ministry. 

The most prominent figure among the pioneers of 
Universalism in the Pacific states was the Rev. A. C. 
Edmunds. He was said to have been a soldier in an 
Ohio regiment in the Mexican war. Our first record 
of him is in the Register as being in Nevada City, 
Calif. in 1857. Whether he was originally a Uni- 
versalist I find no record; he appears as a minister 
having been ordained, but I can find nothing of any 
previous pastorate among us. He was variously at 
Marysville, Sacramento, and Petaluma. And he took 
his paper, The Star of the Pacific, with him. He made 
extended missionary journeys, preaching in every 
town and mining camp in northern California, but I 
do not find that he served any church as pastor. He 
was called the walking preacher. He would fre- 
quently rise early, and walk twenty miles to his next 
appointment before breaking his fast. He was wont 
to say that he did his sermon preparation while tramp- 
ing over the mountain trails. There is record that 
in 270 days he traveled 5,125 miles, 2,652 of which 
were made on foot, preaching 127 sermons, and holding 
two discussions, one of which was for seven days. 

Qn one occasion in crossing the Sierras he came 
face to face with a grizzly on the trail. There was no 
way of escape, so he boldly faced the animal. After a 
few moments staring one another out of countenance, 
the bear strolled off into the brush, leaving the road 
to the preacher. 

Edmunds was the moving spirit in all Universalist 
enterprises, the secretary of the State Convention, 
and promoter of the educational project. When he 
left the state the name Universalist seems to have 
dropped out of sight. 

At the breaking out of the war he enlisted as a 
private; but owing to the fact that public sentiment 
was about evenly divided in the state, California 
troops were not ordered to the front. This seemed to 
unsettle his plans, and he went to Oregon in the fall 
of 1861, landing in Portland Sunday morning, as has 
been previously related. The society which he started 
in Portland had great promise, but, owing to partisan 
bitterness engendered by the war, it soon went to 
pieces. From Portland he was called to the society at 
Eugene. While there he again turned to newspaper 
work as a side line, publishing The Herald of Reform, 
which name was later changed to The Union Crusader 
and Copperhead Killer. It is needless to remark that 
this was not a church paper. In the conduct of its 
publication he made himself so obnoxious in the 
community that his partner was persuaded to buy 
him out, and the name of the paper was changed to 
The Oregon Journal, under which name it was being 
printed when I| visited Eugene, and it was said on the 
same old hand press, and still owned by Edmunds’ 
former partner. 

His widow wrote me of him: “But the war was the 
all-absorbing topic, and Mr. Edmunds could not stay 
quietly so far from the contest. In 1864 he went East, 
via Panama, went immediately to the Sanitary Com- 
mission under Dr. Bellows, and was placed in charge of 
several hospitals at Hampton Roads, Portsmouth, 
etc., dealing out thousands of dollars’ worth of pro- 
visions, medicines, and clothing daily, and writing 
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hundreds of letters for sick and wounded soldicrs.” 

From other sources we learn that Edmunds’ 
partisanship was so aggressive, and so offensive, that 
he wrecked the society at Eugene as effectually as he 
had that of his own organization in Portland. Pre- 
sumably this will account for his abandoning the 
work which he had so well begun in California. In 
explanation of this, the Pacific states were settled 
largely from the Middle West and South, and the 
Southern sentiment was strong, particularly so in 
Oregon. (It was said at the time I was on the road, 
by way of jest, that Price’s army disbanded in south- 
ern Oregon.) It was said that California hung in the 
balance for a long time, and that it did not join the 
Confederacy is credited to the Rev. Thomas Starr 
King. But while he was uncompromising, even to 
putting his life at hazard, yet he was not so partisan 
as to wreck his church, or to make himself generally 
offensive. Edmunds seemed to be possessed of a faculty 
for antagonizing people, even when they did not 
differ widely from him. 

After the war Edmunds went to Iowa, and in the 
course of a missionary journey chanced to find the 
records of a dormant State Convention. He was 
instrumental in its reorganization, and was commis- 
sioned State Missionary. He retired from the ministry 
in Iowa in 1869, and I was unable to learn more of his 
personal history. His widow remarried, was living in 
Oregon in 1898, and supplied some of this data after 
much correspondence. She was at that time supposed 
to be dying of an incurable disease, and seemed to 
have little idea of the important epochs of a life, or 
what incidents are of interest to such as are trying to 
learn the lessons of others’ experience. The last let- 
ters, though evidently received, were never answered. 

The picture we form of Mr. Edmunds from the 
foregoing sketch is that of a man of great energy, in- 
tense in whatever he was doing, versatile, so that he 
could be by turns preacher, debater, editor, and or- 
ganizer; able to adapt himself to the needs of a new 
and unstabilized society. But he also seems to have 
lacked continuity of purpose: he was a starter, but got 
no farther; moved from place to place, never achieving 
results. To this add the before mentioned habit of 
offending people. I think that possibly, like other 
pioneer preachers, he may have lacked the resources 
to have done constructive work. However, as an 
itinerant he was gifted, and did more than all others 
to make Universalism known to the early settlers of 
the Pacific states. 

* * * 
THE HOUSE THAT I AM LIVING IN 
The house that I am living in 
Is not the home I planned; 
I built it of little things 
That came into my hand; 
Of loneliness and memories 
You wouldn’t understand. 


The house that I am living in 
A fragile haven seems; 
Uncertain its foundations, 
Unsure its joists and beams; 

I wish I had been strong enough 
To build my home of dreams. 


Winifred Thorn Bailey in Kaleidograph. 
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Shall the Jew Lose His Identity? 


_ Isaac Landman 


pg 


am) HE answer to the question posed to me by the 
34 RO) editor is emphatically in the negative. With 
q \ . : : Mi 

Se; few exceptions, and especially since Naziism 
has rejected the philosophy of the extreme 
Jewish assimilationists in Continental Europe, this 
reply will be given by Jews generally. 

Many Jews, even those who debate the question 
heatedly, are confused. To the non-Jew, therefore, 
it should be made clear at the outset that assimilation 
means one thing to the Jews of Europe, and something 
else to the Jews of America. 

When European Jews used to speak of assimila- 
tion they meant the ultimate fusing of the Jews with 
the non-Jews. They had in mind complete absorp- 
tion by the majority: politically, culturally and re- 
higiously. In Germany there is a small group of Jews 
who still agitate for this aspect of assimilation: to lose 
their identity altogether. 

When American Jews speak of assimilation there 
does not enter into the concept any thought of self- 
annihilation. Assimilation in the United States means 
adaptation to Americanism: politically and culturally 
but not religiously. It means the casting off of habits, 
manners, or customs which the parents or grandparents 
of the American Jews may have brought with them 
from whatever country; fusing into the American 
scene as citizens, neighbors and friends, without, 
however, undermining or destroying the uniqueness 
and integrity of the Jewish religious heritage. On the 
contrary, it means the maintenance, the cherishing, 
the carrying on and further evolving, of our spiritual 
ideals and religious aspirations under the unique 
American democratic institutions and in the light of 
American culture. 

Assimilation entered into the philosophy of 
Jewish life at the end of the eighteenth century. It 
came as a natural consequence, following upon the 
economic and political emancipation after the French 
Revolution. ‘There is no single cause that might be 
offered to explain this phenomenon. The principal 
condition, however, was the freedom from ghetto 
constrictions that flashed upon the Jews in Western 
and Central Europe. 

At first, this freedom was cultural and intellectual. 
Continental Jews were thrilled by the realization that, 
for the first time since they lived among the European 
nations, opportunity was offered them to become part 
and parcel of the peoples in whose midst they dwelt. 
Half a century later came political freedom as well. 
Here was hope for a Golden Fra like that of Spain! 
So the Jews embraced these cultural, intellectual and 
political opportunities with zeal. They entered into 
the life of the nation where they had become citizens. 

The rise of capitalism, too, contributed to the 
evolvement of the idea of assimilation. Most of us 
realize the reasons why Jews played a part in 
the process that developed the capitalistic system. 
They had been traders in Europe for centuries. 
They were forced to this occupation by a long series 
of economic prohibitions, like those of the present 
Nazi Germany, which estopped them from participat- 


ing in the agricultural and industrial life of the na- 
tions. They were also the leading international 
traders, because Jews in one country trusted Jews in 
another country (that was how bills of exchange 
evolved), and because they possessed a common 
language, Hebrew, in which they transacted their 
commercial correspondence and through which Jewish 
communities, no matter how scattered, never lost 
touch. 

But now Jews came as well in contact with non- 
Jews most freely, commercially and industrially, cul- 
turally and intellectually. The first adaptation Jews 
had to make was to cast off their ghetto clothes and 
manners, to modify their ghetto customs and tradi- 
tions. They had to adopt the vernacular. They 
sought to participate in the governments of which they 
so suddenly became a part. They yearned for social 
recognition. 

Then came a tragic awakening. Notwithstanding 
the zeal with which they embraced all the oppor- 
tunities offered by the new conditions; notwithstanding 
the passion with which they entered into the life, the 
activities, the strivings, of the nations of which they 
had become citizens, the Jews found doors closed to 
them in many directions, especially in the direction of 
the professions, and socially. They also discovered 
that baptism would open these doors. Moreover, bap- 
tism plus intermarriage would keep these doors wide 
open for them, their children and their children’s 
children. 

Assimilation took on a new meaning! The most 
progressive and cultivated among the Jews were not 
only discouraged but disillusioned. The dream of an 
ideal humanity, of the brotherhood of man, was not 
to be realized. This dream was grounded in Jewish 
idealism that dated back to the prophets of Jewish 
scripture. Perhaps, it was argued, Jewish separatism 
is holding back the coming of this great day of hu- 
manity. The extremists who were idealists figured 
that since, through Christianity, the whole western 
world had become heir to the prophetic ideals, perhaps 
the day had arrived for the Jews to cease to be a dis- 
tinct, a peculiar, a separatist, a chosen, people; per- 
haps the realization of human brotherhood would be 
hastened by the absorption of the Jews within the 
populations of each country where they found them- 
selves. 

But now, since Nazi Germany rejects this con- 
cept of assimilation in the very country where it had 
its birth, there is an end to the illusion that identi- 
fied assimilation with the total loss of Jewish identity. 

In Russia, the idea of assimilation struck root 
more than half a century after it had developed in 
Central Europe. There the Czarist Government 
undertook to speed up the assimilation of the Jews. 
The government even imported leaders from Germany 
to assist in creating among the Jewish population such 
institutions and organizations as would eventually 
determine the complete absorption of the Jews. 
However, the policy of the famous church reactionary 
Pobyedonostzev that one-third of the Jews of Russia 
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were to be destroyed through pogroms, one-third to 
be forced to migrate, and the remaining one-third to be 
converted to Christianity, awoke the intellectual as- 
similationists in that country to the true aim of the 
Russian Government. 

But it should be noted that whereas in Central 
Europe assimilationist ideas filtered down through to 
the masses of the Jewish people, in Russia the masses 
of the Jewish people were left untouched by this 
philosophy. 

The first important immigration of Jews to 
America resulted from the revolutions in Central 
Europe of the 1840’s. These immigrants had already 
absorbed the culture of the time in their native lands. 
Intellectually they had already tasted the possi- 
bilities of the newer fields emancipation had opened. 
They were the ones who had cast off ghetto manners 
and customs. They had even reformed their syna- 
gogue worship so that it should not seem strange and 


oriental to the non-Jews. But they were thoroughly 
disillusioned. They no longer clung to the hope that 
with the slogan of liberty, equality and fraternity 
the millennium had begun. 

Jews, however, are indomitable optimists. In 
American democratic principles and institutions, these 
disillusioned wanderers out of Europe perceived the 
possibility of the beginnings of the Messianic Era. 
Therefore, their religious leaders in the new land of 
hope and promise re-emphasized the mission of the 
Jews in the world to continue the prophetic ideals, 
as the assimilation of these ideals into Christianity had 
proved to be merely lip service. They determined to 
become Americanized in the sense already described, 
being equally convinced that they must in no way 
compromise their religious heritage nor surrender their 
spiritual integrity. 

Assimilation in America at no time harbored the 
thought of the loss of Jewish identity! 


Lecturing at German Universities 
J. T. Hatfield 


Akademie to invite an American professor to 
lecture on our native culture and institutions 
Mrexed} at German universities. 

I chose to speak in German, because I wished to 
be understood. Present-day Germans are keen to 
acquire English, and flock to places where they can 
listen to the language, but few of them can grasp all 
shades of meaning in rapid discourse, especially when 
the speaker has an American cadence. Another de- 
cision was more hazardous: I submitted my text to no 
critic, for the reason that a German is sure to find 
your own terms of speech, as well as the exact ideas 
you are trying to express, “‘not quite suitable.”” When 
the most sympathetic censor has gotten through with 
revising your paper, you have a conventional dis- 
course, which might stand as an editorial in any native 
newspaper, but when you survey the wreck of your 
style, you lose al] confidence in the worth of your 
own message. I feel sure that, under present condi- 
tions, people enjoyed hearing untrammeled opinions 
freely uttered. And when, at the end of a particularly 
outspoken discourse, I made apology for anything 
which might have seemed out of place in the mouth of 
an academic guest, it was gratifying to hear a sign of 
deprecation travel through the audience. 

The earlier part of the year is not the favorable 
time for visiting Germany: the sky was always gray, 
the air damp and chilling. There was no snow or ice, 
the grass was green, fields were being tilled, crocuses 
and snowdrops were coming up; there was everywhere 
a baffled premonition of frustrated spring. 

The first appearance was in the gigantic new 
building of the University of Cologne. -A tract of 
land on the outskirts of the city affords spacious 
grounds which compare with the campus of an Amer- 
ican college. The long stretched-out building looks 
for all the world like a high-powered shoe-factory. It 
is in the severe, lineal style of newest architecture. 
The florid incrustations of the imperial period and the 
massive tufa-primitiveness of the following stage have 


given place to a rigid perpendicular simplicity. There 
are no applied embellishments, but endless stretches 
of light, airy, practically equipped apartments, very 
beautiful in their finish of clear-grained paneling in 
natural pine. The only decorative feature is an al- 
cove, gleaming with Byzantine gold mosaic, and en- 
shrining a bronze bust of Adolf Hitler. I regret to add 
that in the corridor there is conspicuously flaunted a 
bulletin of that atrocious Jew-baiting paper, Der 
Sturmer, with a flaming appeal to all students to sub- 
scribe. 

The large hall was filled. Any speaker knows 
whether his discourse has taken hold, and on this 
oceasion, speaking on “The American Educational 
System,” I could have no doubt that the first ordeal 
had been safely undergone. 

Giessen offered a problem: there is perhaps no city 
where Nazi control has been more ruthless, where 
freedom of speech has been more rigorously curbed— 
and the university had selected my lecture on ‘“Ger- 
man Culture in the United States,’’ a theme which 
had many perils for one whose chief thesis was the 
pre-eminence of our New England tradition, and who 
had much to criticize in the nature of German propa- 
ganda in the United States. A diplomatic handling 
of the subject was called for, and it was no small relief 
to gain the approval of a large audience and of the Nazi 
authorities, who introduced and thanked the speaker. 

Frankfort proved highly remunerative: the direc- 
tor of the Goethe Museum made me free of its newly — | 
acquired treasures, led me to see many of the literary 
monuments of the historic city, and made me a wel- 
come guest in his friendly home. The audience in the 
massive new university building overfilled a large 9 
auditorium and had to move into the largest one. The 
perilous lecture was given again, and my sponsors 
were particularly grateful for my elaborated eulogies J 
of our Puritan founders, and for the pointing out of § 
serious mistakes which have been made by the Ger- §f 
mans among us. 

An all day ride to Berlin had to be immediately 
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followed. by an address at the university on ‘‘Long- 


fellow, a Mediator of German Culture in America.” 
Few of my hearers had known of our poet’s incredible 
industry in his study of literature at German uni- 
versities, or of his great services to German studies 
as Harvard professor. In the front of the audience 
was the venerable Professor Brandl, with whom I had 
been closely associated in Berlin just forty years ago. 

At Leipzig an eminent lawyer attached to the 
Supreme Court conducted me to the lofty reception- 
hall of the Rector magnificus, who had recently been 
put in control by the present government. The 


-same hazardous lecture was presented, the rector 


. 


thanked me publicly, had me at his right hand at 
supper, and led me to my hotel in person, after which 
he returned to the supper, which on German prin- 
ciples was destined to be long drawn out. 

Freiburg is my favorite city, supremely prized 
for its picturesqueness, its marvelous setting, and its 
superior people. Its new university is stately and 
sumptuous, and the audience represented the highest 
type of intelligence. JI spoke on ‘‘American Life in 
Town and Country.” Among my hearers, I noticed 
a fine-featured Catholic priest, who seemed singularly 
interested in an account of our institutions, especially 
the description of the many social and cultural ac- 
tivities of the larger Protestant churches. At the close 
of the lecture he took both my hands and thanked me 
warmly for the new light which I had shed on Ameri- 
can religious life, which to him, “as a Catholic,’ was a 
valued revelation. Later, I was informed that my 
priest was the Crown Prince of the late Kingdom of 
Saxony. 

At Heidelberg, my first quest was to find the 
home where Longfellow worked with feverish activity 
for six months in 1836, and where he laid the founda- 
tions of his acquaintance with the German language 
and literature. The building is not marked in any 
way, but I believe that it is the “Antonius House” at 
248 Hauptstrasse, near the Karlstor. It should not be 
difficult to determine this matter. I lectured in the 
severely plain new university building, which was 
given by Ambassador Schurman and a number of 
New York friends. A marble tablet records their 
names: some of them were American Jews, and the 
inscription has not been removed. 

The most dreaded ordeal was the appearance in 
the imposing University of Munich, on the monumen- 
tal Ludwigstrasse. The affair was under the direct 
auspices of the Akademie, which had generously 
sponsored and arranged the entire expedition, and 
they had “hung it on the great bell,” to use a German 
idiom. This, the last experience, turned out the best; 
the Akademie expressed its satisfaction in magnani- 
mous terms, and placed in my hands a formidable 
roll of bank-notes, all of which had to be spent in Ger- 
many within the next three weeks. This proved a 
most annoying problem; it was impossible to consume 
this sum on meats or drinks. The solution was found 
in retiring to modest quarters in quiet Goettingen and 
cheerful Hamburg, and in spending the money on 
gifts for the faithful ones at home. , 

Germany is still Germany, and has not lost its 
charm. The personal friendliness leaves nothing to 
desire. The bitterness once shown toward Woodrow 


Wilson’s countrymen has disappeared, leaving only 
a dazed wonder, ‘“‘why the Americans do not like us.” 
All classes are neatly dressed: one sees no rags, no 
dirt, no beggars; slums and swindlers have disap- 
peared. There are almost no empty stores or houses; 
civic and military affairs are in efficient running 
order: in all my travels, not a railway train but was 
strictly on time. Afternoon restaurants and concerts 
are crowded daily by contented-looking people. 
Huge public works are under way: the Linden in 
Berlin is completely torn up for the construction of a 
new subway; many rivers are being canalized, and 
valuable tracts of land reclaimed. 

All over the country one sees attractive single 
homes for workmen being put up. There is no lack 
of attractive food and drink; one even entertains a 


. suspicion that the Germans allot too high a place to 


these commodities in daily life. The perils of street 
traffic are great: one is threatened, not so much by the 
scorching automobiles, as by the dense swarms of 
speeding bicycles, which dart out from every direction 
when least expected. 

Book-shops are inviting; translations from Amer- 
ican authors are being read, such as “Antonio Ad- 
verso,” Wilder’s ‘‘Heaven’s My Destination,” Van 
Loon’s ‘Geography,’ Pearl Buck’s “Good Earth,” and 
various books by Sinclair Lewis. 

German human nature glories in being led into 
solid cooperation toward a large end. Unity is in- 
cessantly pounded into the consciousness at every 
turn, and in myriad ways. Nothing is omitted that 
can keep enthusiasm at concert-pitch. The winter 
collections for the poor are typical; no less than nine 
agencies were constantly at work; the mustard- colored 
Nazi troopers and uniformed lottery-agents were 
everywhere, and there was no escape from their solici- 
tations; they invaded trains and ships, and one could 
no longer be at undisturbed ease in his inn. These 
husky legionnaires marching and singing through the 
streets, impress you as being of the sort who will put 
up with no nonsense; their motto is, Thorough; they 
have a hair-trigger alertness in denouncing any trace 
of dissent. 

Americans who mix in intimate social groups 
have to guard their speech, for some observer is likely 
to report any criticisms. A man in Nuremberg who 


‘blamed the radio-administration and recommended 


the reception from certain foreign stations, was sen- 
tenced to five months in prison; a high Catholic of- 
ficial, who had allowed a group of boys to parade with 
banners and uniforms, had criticized the law for 
sterilization, and had publicly prayed for a nun who 
had smuggled money out of the country, was sent to 
prison for seven months. Loyalty to the government 
is the highest religion; as the national leader of youth 
formulates the matter: ““He who loves Adolf Hitler, 
loves Germany; and he who loves Germany, loves 
God.” 

Intolerance toward opponents leads to the most 
absurd unfairness; the wildest slanders remain uncon- 
tradicted, and are accepted by credulous people. 
Frau von Ludendorff has published a book, very widely 
sold, which maintains that Schiller was murdered by 
freemasons, with the connivance of Goethe; she has 
just uttered a later volume of “proofs.” 
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The first enthusiasm is somewhat tempered : I 
was surprised, at a large cinema in Stuttgart, to notice 
that a vivid speaking picture of the Leader evoked no 
sion of applause, while the portly Goering was greeted 
with a wave of comic laughter. 

Mendelssohn’s statue still stands before the Ge- 
wandhaus in Leipzig, which he made the musical center 
of Germany, but his compositions are noticeably miss- 
ing from among the albums displayed in shop-windows. 
A great cultural organization, which publishes charm- 
ing small editions of the best German poets, was com- 
pelled to suppress selections from Heine. His works 
are kept under lock and key in public libraries. The 
rector of one of the greatest universities was recently 
removed, and a sturdy Nazi put in his place, because 
he had said in a lecture: “The best book in this field is 
by a Jew, but it remains the highest authority.” 

The darkest blot in this story is the currency and 
vigorous promotion of that unspeakably vile and scur- 
rilous sheet, Der Sturmer, devoted to defaming the 
Jewish people. It is sold everywhere, and conspicu- 


ously displayed on city streets, enclosed in large 
frames, which are carved to show disgusting carica- 
tures of Jewish types. Among its milder assertions is 


the statement: “‘All Jews are bastards, and congenital _ 


criminals.” The logic of these diatribes is illustrated 
by the treatment of the familiar story in Genesis: 
“Joseph attacked his master’s wife. Being a Jew, he 
threw the blame on her, and was properly sent to 
prison.” 

Jewish influence steals in, through cracks, as it 
were. In a shop in Hamburg, a pleasing device was 
on sale, which discoursed the fairy strains of “Lezse 
zieht durch mein Gemut.”’ Neither buyer nor seller 
considered that both the words and music of this 
delicate song were written by men of unmixed Jewish 
race. I was reminded of an American musical festival, 
held during the World War, from which all German 
influences were rigorously barred. A conspicuous place 
was given to the Apprenti sorcier, in blissful ignorance 
of the fact that Dukas’s work is a transcription of 
Goethe’s Zauberlehrling.” 


Another Dedham Case 


Earl C. Davis 


MeN January 20, 1891, Dr. Charles A. Briggs, 
Yi professor of Biblical Theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, de- 
livered an inaugural address at the exercises 
by which he was formally inducted into the duties of 
that chair. From this incident grew the famous and 
protracted heresy trial known as ““The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America against the 
Rey. Charles A. Briggs, D. D.”’ This trial was carried 
on within the framework and institutional procedure of 
the Presbyterian order. It involved essentially the 
same problem that is now commanding the attention 
and concern of the Presbyterian body in the sharp 
current controversy between the ‘Fundamentalists” 
and “Modernists.”’ 

July 6, 1986, may be destined to become another 
important date in the struggles of the Presbyterian 
Church to meet the conditions which religious institu- 
tions face in this changing order. It appears that on 


June 30, 1986, the West Jersey Presbytery of the | 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
acting under the orders of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, deposed three Fundamentalist ministers for 
alleged insubordination and defiance of high church 
authority. 

As a result of this action by the West Jersey 
Presbytery, the Collinswood (New Jersey) Presby- 
terian church voted 479 to eight to withdraw from 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and (for the time being at least) become an inde- 
pendent church, retaining as its pastor Rev. Carl 
McIntire, one of the three ministers unfrocked on 
June 380. Next in order came the appeal of five mem- 
bers of the Collinswood Presbyterian church to the 
_ Chancery Court at Camden, N. J., for an injunction 
to prevent Rev. Carl McIntire, the pastor, from 
preaching or conducting any service in the church. 
The value of the church building is said to be from 
$200,000 to $250,000.. The New York Times reports 


that the action of the court means that Mr. McIntire, 
although ‘‘deposed” by the West Jersey Presbytery 

. ... will continue to occupy the pulpit until a 
final hearing of the case in the fall. The decision by 
the courts will be of far-reaching importance, in view 
of the fact that the Collinswood case may be regarded 
as a test case in which not only the question of the 
ownership of church property, but the polity of the 
Presbyterian order and its relations to fundamental 
creeds and doctrines, may become involved. It is 
reported that several other churches are awaiting the 
court’s decision before taking further action. 

To those of the Congregational order the develop- 
ment from this present situation will be of particular 
concern. The Dedham Case of a century ago in- 
volved the question of ownership of church property as 
interpreted by the courts of Massachusetts under the 
practice and principles of the Congregational order. 
What the courts of New Jersey will have to say upon 
a like question under the Presbyterian polity will be 
of profound interest. Also this case seems to include 
the questions raised by the famous Andover case in- 
volving matters of belief and doctrine. 

In the background of the Collinswood ease lurks 
the complicated and searching struggle of the Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists. Rev. Carl McIntire is 
one of the militant Fundamentalists of whom Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen is an outstanding leader. In 1923 
Dr. Machen, at that time assistant professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, published a very able and 
forthright book, “Christianity and Liberalism’ (The 
Macmillan Company) in which he set forth the issues 
involved in the struggle between “Liberalism” and 
“Christianity.” 


twentieth-century science.” 
concluding chapter of that book hints at the contribu- 


One paragraph in the | 


He presented not only the intellec- | 
tual but the ethical problems involved in “whether | 
first-century religion can ever stand in company with | 


i 


| 


again. 
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tion that may have been made by churches under the 
Congregational polity to the institutional aspects of 
religion in this era of confusion: Unitarians will note 
this: “‘If a man desires to combat that message (the in- 
herited message of the Christian tradition) instead of 
propagating it, he has no right, no matter how false the 
message may be, to gain a vantage ground for com- 
bating it by making a declaration of his faith which— 
be it plainly spoken—is not true. 

“But if such a course of action is wrong, another 
course of action is open to the man who desires to 
propagate ‘liberal Christianity.’ Finding the existing 
‘evangelical’ churches to be bound up to a creed which 
he does not accept, he may either unite himself with 
some other existing body, or else found a new body to 
suit himself. There are, of course, certain obvious 
disadvantages in such a course—the abandonment of 
church buildings to which one is attached, the break 
in family traditions, the injury to sentiment of various 
kinds. But there is one supreme advantage which far 
overbalances all such disadvantages. It is the ad- 
vantage of honesty. The path of honesty in such mat- 
ters may be rough and thorny, but it can be trod. 
And it has already been trod—for example, by the 
Unitarian Church. The Unitarian Church is frankly 
and honestly just the kind of church that the liberal 
preacher desires—namely, a church without an au- 
thoritative Bible, without doctrinal requirements, 
and without a creed.” 

It would be an amazing situation for the modern 
world if an appeal to the secular courts for judgment 
should bring forth a decision that upholds the legal 
validity and binding import of the ‘Confession of 
Faith” of the Presbyterian Church. 

* * * 
A WAR TO END WAR 

The Rev. Lewis R. Lowry of Perry, N. Y., sends us the 
following, clipped from the Perry Record. Mary Frances Hawley 
(age fifteen), he tells us, is the granddaughter of C. G. Clarke, 
editor of the local paper and prominent in the Universalist 
church. Her English teacher asked the members of her class to 
write an essay on an original idea. This one was suggested by a 
remark overheard on a street corner. 


**T Lost Mine in the War’’ 


A group of ragged, unkempt men standing together in the 
evening. 

Walking past, I heard one say, with an unmistakable sadness 
in his voice: “‘I lost mine in the war.” 

Lost what? Arm, leg, sweetheart, fortune? It took such a 
small amount of imagination to see how each of these might 
have happened. 

“T lost mine in the war 

A ragged brown uniform. A muddy trench. A deafening 


7? 


noise and the ceaseless whir of bullets. Why fight? They said 


this is a war to end war. 
He came. He did what the captain said. He would have 


died, if necessary, and why? A war to end war! A good cause, 


but willit end war? How could they be sure? 

He was so tired. He had been lying there for hours. His 
fingers were sore and blistered. He was cold and hungry. 

A war to end war! 

A bullet whizzed past and he heard a scream of anguish 
that rose for 2 moment above the roar of guns, and then fell 
Poor devil! 

He felt a searing pain in his leg. Couldn’t be bothered now. 
Captain said to advance. He tried to get up, was swept by a 


feeling of nausea and sank down again. He must go on—must— 


must. The words seemed to beat into his brain. A war to end 
war! Must go on—end war—go on—must—must Silence. 

He heard the din of guns booming, afar off. He hadn’t 
been dreaming, then. He must go on. He struggled to get up, 
but found himself unable to move. He must go on—must—must. 

He was thirsty, so thirsty—must go on—must go on— 

He moved his lips feebly, but found that he couldn’t speak. 
Tried to open his eyes, but was blinded by the whiteness all 
around him. He heard singing. Sounded far away, but it must 
be near—he could still hear guns booming—regular booms. 
Suddenly there was silence. Never had he heard so glorious 
a sound as the silence. He opened his eyes. Where was he? 

He was so thirsty—he tried to speak and could not. His 
lips moved soundlessly. 

A lady was coming. She looked tired but very happy. 
What was she saying? The war was over! To hell with war! 
He was too thirsty to care. He tried to tell her what he wanted 
and she seemed to understand. She was going away. Would 
she come back? 

Ah, here she came! She had a cup. Oh, water, water at 
last! Cooling, glorious, soothing water! When he got out of 
here he would write poems, books, music, about water! All he 
could do now was drink. He tried to gulp it down. He could 
drink a gallon. Why wouldn’t she let him have more? Wasn’t 
there enough? He heard footsteps, but could not leave the water 
long enough to turn his head. 

The footsteps were coming nearer, nearer. Soon they would 
come to him. Who was coming? He strained his eyes, but could 
not see. What was the lady saying? “It is the doctor.” He 
didn’t need a doctor. He was well. Why was he here? Annoy- 
ing to be helpless like this. Queer. Awf’ly weak. 

Doctor was talking to him. What was he saying? Couldn’t 
keep his mind on things. 

“Had to amputate. No help for it. Right leg.’ 
was the fellow talking about? Not him. He was all right. 

The doctor was taking off the quilts. God! Hisleg! Gone! 
Crutches! Helpless! Beggar! Wartoend war! Must go on— 
end war—go on. 

“T lost mine in the war.”’ 

* * * 


A NEW SAINT 


The Rev. Bayard H. Goodwin, rector of St. Mary’s Church, | 
Amityville, N. Y., writes that at the close of the church school 
he gave his class a written quiz on the year’s work and in reply 
to the question, Name two martyr bishops, one boy answered 
“St. Criticism.’ Amios! We nominate St. Criticism for the 
Patron Saint of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.—The Living Church. 

* * * 
CONFESSION 
Robert Whitaker 


However men deny their faith 
In God, or life to come, 

To trust in some unpurposed wraith, 
Or whimsied rule of thumb; 

Their lip denials are denied 

By hopes and faiths they cannot hide. 


What 


Or with what dogma men approve 
A God the heart denies; 
How rigidly they walk the groove 
Where ancient wisdom dies, 
Their lives confess, despite their lips, 
A faith beyond the creed’s eclipse. 


Let men affirm, or men deny 
Whatever word they will, 

By how men live, and how men die, 
They tell their kinships till; 

So do we witness more, and less, 

Than any words of ours confess. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A POEM WE ARE GLAD TO PRINT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

August 2, 1836, one hundred years ago, the Rey. Ada C. 
Bowles, Universalist minister and a frequent contributor to the 
Leader through many years, was born. She died in April, 1928, 
nearly ninety-two years old (and young). 

It seemed to me that you might like, in her memory, to re- 
print one of the poems which was printed in the Leader, at this 
time. 

In that assumption, which I trust is not too assuming, I am 
enclosing a copy of one printed in May, 1894. 

Frances Bowles Pratt. 

Weston, Mass. 


God’s Silence 


O holy silence God doth keep 
Of those abodes above 

Whereto He calleth, one by one, 
The children of His love. 


O hearts that bleed, O hearts that break, 
For those you call your own, 

His love has gone before them there, 
And they are not alone. 


Forever His by ties divine 
That dwarf our selfish claim; 
His unforgetting tenderness 
In all worlds still the same. 


We may forget, our love outworn, 
In our life’s little span, 

While His the ages shall outwear 
And fold them in its plan. 


Nor would God wait for our poor prayers, 
If it were wise and well 

To give us sight of that new world 
Where they have gone to dwell. 


O love of God! that leadeth life 
Where its beginnings rise, 
Help us to trust it still with Thee 
When lifted to the skies. 
Ada C. Bowles. 
* * 
“RELIGIOUS VALUES OF TODAY’’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The views of six ministers were recently given as a cross 
section of the Universalist Church, as introduction for further 
discussion for the good of all, Leader July 11. This is for that 
purpose. 

The symposium strikes me mainly as a statement of social 
and religio-philosophical views and well phrased platitudes (al- 
most) to which no mortal could object. Nevertheless values thus 
expressed tend to displace religious values, old and new, that 
really exist. ; 

Worth and sacredness of human life isemphasized. Divinity 
within is exalted, but Divinity above is more assumed than 
spoken. The assumption is frail. Mass consciousness does not 
sense the Fatherhood of God. It does not comprehend the love, 
power, and authority of the Almighty. For this the saloon is 
back, highways a human shambles, and preparation for ‘“‘collec- 
tive homicide” (I say wholesale murder in the first degree, with 
apologies to Mr. Pinkham) goes on apace. Without a living faith 
in God above there is little hope or encouragement to strive for 
humanity as it is today. 

Values suggested are plainly upon a theistic platform. What 
theism is not so plain. The name Jesus occurs once, as an example 
for conduct, and Christian once, relative to churches having no 
particular objective—in more than three whole pages! Views so 


given mean most anything conventional, or agreeable to the 
casual reader. Non-Christian views are strengthened and in- 
difference to the church increased. If the assumption is that the 
average person will interpret fine sentiments in a Christian sense, 
without calling a spade a spade, sequence has repeatedly shown 
the average and under-man have not been helped to attain the 
Higher—those having greatest need. 

Sentimental phrases and social theories, however appealing, 
timely and sound, so easily mingled with personal objectives of 
leader and the led, do not guarantee acceptance of religious 
values—love, wisdom, reform and sacrifice. The very termi- 
nology of Christianity is despiritualized, and brazenly used for 
temporal ends. Have the people of Protestantism thus erred? 
Is this generation reaping the harvest of that error? Henry A. 
Wallace might so testify, for in his new book, ‘“‘Whose Consti- 
tution?” he criticises the church for ‘failure to develop a social 
discipline.” 

Some of ‘‘Today’s Values” may be of use as an irresistible 
implication of universal need and a firm foundation in reason 
for the higher values of revelation, spiritual, eternal, authorita- 
tive, where only is freedom found. 

By leave of the contributors of ‘“‘Today’s Values’ I would 
add, maybe place at the beginning, that the greatest religious 
values now known and ‘‘to be known” are Jesus, the Christ, 
Friend and Brother of all, and faith in God that he revealed. 

Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 


P. S. My guess of the object, of which the contributors 
were so uncertain, is that it was a clarification of and to bring to 
the front the doctrine of the immanence, incubation, or actual 
arrival of something in addition to, or better than, Christian 
faith to deliver this old world from all its troubles. If I am right 
their efforts need no apology. No one could do better at such 
a task. 

H.G. 
TO THE LEADER THROUGH DR. ETZ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I’d like so much to tell you of the glorious treat we had in 
March and April. Well, Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 
Stamford, Conn., reached our community of Burruss Memorial 
Church, ten miles south of Ellisville, on February 20, stopping in 
the home of a staunch Universalist; eighty-four years old, namely, 
Uncle Elijah Kirkland. They rested only a couple of days, then 
started making the acquaintance of our entire community, each 
week taking in a larger territory of acquaintances from Louis- 
ville to the Crescent City, New Orleans, La. On February 23 
(Sunday), Dr. Lee started a series of meetings (sermons) for us, 
each Sunday surprising us afresh. He has such wisdom and 
knowledge of our heavenly Father that each Sunday we would 
get new visions and understandings in all intellectual gifts, and 
in all spoken accomplishments of character. He leaves these 
memories with us of him: a fruitful life, an endowed leader, one 
called of God, a ripened life of beautiful service, grace and power. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lee spent nine weeks with us. He preached 
one Sunday at Our Home Church, about twenty miles from here, 
and one Sunday at Louisville Church, nearly 125 miles north of 
here. 

With the assistance of Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Jose B. Herring- 
ton, a wonderful children’s program was rendered Easter Sunday. 

Mrs. Lee organized a Woman’s Club, giving two lectures to 
this club, and one lecture to the public school, with other lectures 
to different schools when here. The club now bears Mrs. Lee’s 
name, ‘The Helena C. Lee Circle,” with a membership of twenty- 
three. Mrs. Lee also directed a play while here, with decided — 
pee carrying it to other communities, proceeds going to the 
church. 


On April 21 they left for their home in the N orth, leaving us. 
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with ample faith in the Universalist Church, with a more conse- 
crated devoted life to the needs of all, and a reviving confidence 
in the Risen One and Redeemer. 
Mrs. Jose B. Herrington. 
Ellisville, Miss. 
* * 
FROM THE INSTITUTE FOR MORTUARY RESEARCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you permit an outsider to say a word regarding funeral 
customs, on which you had something to say editorially in your 
issue of June 27? That issue also contained a communication 
from Dilworth Lupton on the subject. 

For more than half a century the National Funeral Directors 
Association has striven to raise professional standards and to 
eliminate abuses. Rather remarkable progress has been made, 
and the great majority of families can say, as did you in your 
editorial, that their experience with funeral directors has been a 
favorable one. 

That there are unworthy practitioners is not to be denied, 
as is the case unfortunately in the brother professions. Their 
number is declining, partly through the work of the Association, 
partly through the passage of state legislation requiring funeral 
directors to be licensed, and making such licenses revocable for 
unethical conduct. 

Regarding funeral expenditures it may be pointed out that 
the average is not so high as it was seven or eight years ago. It 
might be added that funeral directors of the ethical kind have 
two strong motives, in addition to their natural human sympa- 
thies, for not trying to oversell their clients. The first is the de- 
sire to retain good will in the neighborhood and the second is the 
desire to collect their bill. In fact as often as not they dissuade 
families from extravagance. 

In general it might be said that a family selects the funeral 
in keeping with its normal standard of taste and expenditure, 
and there are strong psychological reasons for this practice. But 
I do not wish to impose on your patience in expounding them. 

Carl Haessler. 

Chicago, Ill. 

oe * 
A PARABLE OF THE TREES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am finding a great deal of pleasure these summer days 
in my yard and especially in some of the noble trees it contains. 

They were planted years ago by a nature lover, and I am 
getting the benefit of his thoughtfulness. There is a splendid elm, 
also a rock maple and cut-leaf maple, a drooping beech and a 
French horse-chestnut, there is a yellow-wood and honey-locust, 
and a lone pine. 

Each has its characteristics, its time of putting forth its 
leaves and its kind of leaf. The honey locust almost seems 
clothed in branches of maiden-hair fern. The smooth gray bark 
of the beech is a joy. Some of the trees, like the yellow-wood, 
the horse-chestnut and locust, in their season abound in lovely 
bloom. J often think how much more attractive the yard is than 
if the former owner had planted only cottonwoods or spruces. 
I enjoy also the violets, the lilies of the valley, the iris, the roses, 
the hollyhocks, the zinnias, the phlox, etc., more than if the yard 
were simply planted with sunflowers. I am glad too that robins, 
and blue jays, and nuthatches, and song-sparrows and thrushes 
come to the yard, and not simply the jerky bob-tailed starlings. 
I often think that nature’s great law of differentiation, of variety, 
is one of her most beneficent. F 

Of course if I had only a little sandy patch of a yard per- 
haps all that would grow would be red sorrel, and I would have 
to be thankful for that. 

From all of which we extract the moral that variety is also 
a law of human nature. That Unitarians with their history and 
honored names, and Universalists with theirs, and Congregation- 
alists with theirs, are not an offense but an illustration of the 
variety and richness of life. 

The Church in Europe was never so corrupt as when there 


was only one. New England was never so intolerant as when it 
had a single denomination in control. Itisnot to be broad-minded 
and “blaze a trail’ to insist that Universalists and Unitarians 
should merge, to me it is narrow-minded and reactionary, not an 
indication of growth but of decay. 

Carried out to its logical conclusion this policy in three large 
and growing cities results in three liberal churches where there 
were six, gives us half as many ministers serving, soon will 
produce a situation where half our theological schools will suf- 
fice, and, given time, we will be all cottonwoods and very few of 
those. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


ACTIVE AND LOYAL AT NINETY-SIX 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is here in the Dover parish a woman who will be nine- 
ty-six years old in September. She is active in the church, 
regular in attendance and is also financial secretary of the parish. 

During a recent visit at her home she told me that she had 
been a reader of the Leader ever since it was published under 
that name. Before that she was a constant reader of some Maine 
publication, I think. 

This is what will interest you. She said that she thought 
the Leader had been growing better and better all the time, and 
“the last number was best of all.” 

Her name is Mrs. Elizabeth D. Rounds, 142 Central Ave., 
Dover, N. H. 

Edwin L. Noble. 

Dover, N. H. 

* * 
NEITHER WOULD STAY TEN MINUTES ON A SHELF 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice a personal concerning us in the last Leader, which 
says we have moved our furniture to Vermont from Greensboro. 
We never had any furniture in Greensboro or in North Carolina. 
We have always lived in a rented furnished room. My duds I 
carried back and forth with me in my car. H.L. C. has moved 
his books and his few clothes home. We offered to stay without 
expense to the National Association or the Greensboro people, 
were the chapel built—which for years had been promised— 
with living quarters so we would not have to pay rent. But the 
powers that be preferred to balance the budget by cutting off im- 
portant work in an important town. I believe in facing facts 
and telling situations as they are without hanging wreaths upon * 
them. And now, after long years in the ministry, we are hung 
on the shelf like a bunch of wormwood to dry up and die. 

So farewell. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


* * 


A WORTHLESS SPACE FILLER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been a Universalist believer and follower for eighty 
years, but I have never seen or read anything that was in the 
folds of a church paper that was quite so disgusting and near 
nothing to take up space in what has always been supposed to be 
a clean-cut Christian paper. It makes me feel sad to see and 
read such trashy stuff as the article on page 982 of July 25, headed 
“Double, double toil and trouble, Coughlin burn and Townsend 
bubble.” I will enclose the clipping hoping to never see or 
read another such a worthless space filler. 

NG Vie 


Barstow, Fla. 
* * * 


PREPARING FOR GOLF GETS NOBODY TO CHURCH 


Preparing for war to obtain peace is like dressing for golf 
to go to church. It isn’t in character and it isn’t done; because 
for one thing, people are prone to do what they are prepared to 
do. . . . Nations usually get what they prepare for and they 
don’t get peace by preparing for war.—Louwisville Courier-Journal. 
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The League, Past and Future 


On the Rim of the Abyss. By James T. 
Shotwell. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 
Professor Shotwell believes that the 

time has come for us to recognize that the 

trials to which the League of Nations has 
been subjected, even the very failures 
which it has registered, make it more fit- 
ting for our future use than the ideal plan 
on which it was originally founded. His 
book is devoted to the description and 
analysis of the trials and failures, together 
with suggestions for making the League 
more effective. There is no one in this 
country who has more closely followed the 
fortunes of the League since its inception. 

He might well say, with reference to cer- 

tain weaknesses of the League which have 

become apparent, “I told you so,” and if 
he comes very near to saying this in the 

Introduction it becomes clear as his story 

proceeds that he is justified. 

Already by 1920 Dr. Shotwell had 
pointed out the weakness inherent in the 
structure of the League, the miscellaneous 
character of the Assembly, which was called 
upon to face the most widespread and com- 
plex problems ever faced by a representa- 
tive body. And he had pointed out the 
value of bodies which were already emerg- 
ing to deal with questions not primarily 
concerned with expediency but with the 
fundamental and permanent features of 
international relationships. He then sug- 
gested that the League should recognize 
the importance of recurring conferences so 
planned as to take account of the grada- 
tions of interest which make some nations 
much more closely concerned with particu- 
lar issues than others. Around such con- 
ferences would develop a personnel com- 
petent to deal with the basic problems, 
not by the bungling methods of amateurs, 
nor by treaties which the dynamic charac- 
ter of our civilization would soon render 
out of date, but realistically, with due at- 
tention to the varying tastes and prej- 
udices which arise out of history, as well 
as to the economic forces which underlie 
political attitudes. 

Dr. Shotwell shows us how urgent is 
the decision which lies before us. Nation- 
alism is closing in upon the “‘disconcerted 
and confused forces of the peace move- 
ment,” and it will be victorious until the 
peace movement understands the possi- 
bilities of international cooperation with- 
out involvement in other people’s wars. 
The remedies before us are clear cut. 
One is the resort to the threat of force in 
politics of power. That, of course, is at 
present the one to which men are turning, 
and the result of their weariness and dis- 
illusionment is the armament race in which 
the great powers are engaged. The other 
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is ‘international cooperation not merely 
for peace but for prosperity as well.” 
This latter remedy is as yet an untried 
experiment and yet, believes the author, 
its ultimate triumph is assured, because 
it has at its command forces infinitely 
more powerful than those of any army or 
fleet or combination of forces in the world 
today, the power that lies in the control 
over nature which science has supplied. 
Intelligence sees today that the overlap- 
ping interests of the many states, a direct 
result of the prodigious growth of business 
under modern conditions, have made the 
old anarchy obsolete. The process by 
which anarchy is overcome ‘‘is often slow, 
disconcertingly slow, and seldom dramatic. 
But it is always stronger than anarchy, 
and wins in the long stretches of history, 
because it embodies and provides for the 
welfare of all.” 

The final question to which Dr. Shot- 
well’s study leads is this, ‘‘How can col- 
lective security be made real and yet not 
betray the interests of the United States 
by involving it in those affairs of other 
nations which are not its concern?” A 
thorough survey of the efforts to secure 
disarmament defines the issue. Hither 
this country and the League must adjust 
their relations to each other on a purely 
external basis, without the United States 
assuming the obligations of membership; 
or the United States might enter the 
League with a definite recognition of the 
special conditions called for by its geo- 
graphical position. But in either case 
other states would feel that the United 
States was demanding special privileges, 
and there would arise those questions of 
prestige which Dr. Shotwell analyzes in a 
most valuable chapter, questions really 
irrelevant and yet psychologically so im- 
portant that they are bound to obscure the 
real situation and prevent a solution. To 
offset the possible objections, Dr. Shotwell 
frames his proposals carefully; the proced- 
ure should, he thinks, be changed so that 
nations affected by any conflict, whether 
members or not, should be admitted to 
the conferences dealing with the danger. 
This would modify the original Covenant 
by providing for nations outside the 
League to associate themselves with it to 
a limited degree and yet at the very point 
which is so vital, that at which policies are 
framed. 

Many of us who are deeply indebted to 
Professor Shotwell, both for the illuminat- 
ing study here offered to us and for earlier 
contributions to our understanding of the 
post-war years, part company with him 
when he lays down one condition necessary 
to any such new basis of cooperation with 
the League. ‘So long as we are outside 
the League and yet desire to see the other 
nations build up the structure of law and 
order in the world ....we have just 


one major thing to do. That is to recog- 
nize that the imposition of sanctions, when 
authorized by the whole League of Nations 
against a recalcitrant member, is an act 
of international policing and not war, even 
when there is resort to force to constrain 
the violator of the Covenant.’’ Can it be 
that the breakdown of sanctions (because 
their strict and far-reaching application 
would have been promptly regarded by 
Mussolini as an act of war) leaves advocates 
of sanctions still hopeful that the method 
they urged and approved will in other 
situations be effective? Whatever the 
modifications of the League in the direction 
of regional agreements and gradation of 
responsibility according to the degree of 
interest involved, the inability of the 
League to apply sanctions must surely 
be the starting-point of further discussion 
and action. 

Professor Shotwell’s book is a most 
valuable study of the problems which beset 
the world. He knows what has happened 
behind the scenes and the significance of 
action which is the fruit of policies seldom 
acknowledged. Certain chapters are of 
especial value and importance, and we 
unhesitatingly urge a study of this volume 
upon all who are anxious to find for them- 
selves and help others to find light upon 
the dark issues which menace our security 
today. 

AE Bas. 


* * 


Science and Religion 


Religion and Science. By Bertrand 
Russell. (Henry Holt. $2.00.) 


It is not difficult to account for the 
abundance of writing on this subject in re- 
cent years. For one thing, if Christian 
theologians can maintain a thesis for pri- 
vate judgment of the Scriptures and if re- 
ligion can be conceived as a way of life, 
there will be, biologically at least, as many 
ways of life as there are individuals. 
Hence, some have very practically con- 
ceived of the various patterns of sectarian- 
ism as essentially social ones, and there can 
be no question concerning the usefulness of 
the scientific outlook in solving the prob- 
lems which have arisen as the result of 
such concepts, especially when they have 
been applied to the extreme. 

Menacing the peace of the world today, 
through indoctrination of the younger 
generation, are movements toward totali- 
tarian and _ nationalistic religions, and 
Russell associates such developments with 
the essential decay of Christianity. New 
“religions” now as always have striven 
for their place, but in so doing at present 
are repeating the errors of which Chris- 
tianity has mostly but not completely re- 
pented. Thus, the threat to intellectual 
freedom is greater in our day than at any 

(Continued on page 1022) 
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PAYROLL CHILDREN 


After no one knows how many centuries 
the grown-up members of the human race 
are still uncertain about the proper way of 
bringing up children. 

The other day a social worker, address- 
ing a convention of persons seeking to im- 
prove the world, declared that parents 
should set up a scale of regular payments 
to their offspring for their assistance in 
work about the home. 

Such an arrangement is not to be con- 
fused with child labor, the commercial 
exploitation of the immature who often in 
the past and sometimes in the present have 
been forced or are being driven to labors 
beyond their strength in field, tenement 
house or factory. No social worker ap- 
proves of such child slavery, but the ques- 
tion of pay for making beds, washing 
dishes, running errands or cutting the 
lawn is an entirely different matter. Only 
where the family income is more than suf- 
ficient for the necessaries can children be 
put on the household payroll. 

When the proposal was discussed re- 
cently by a group of people two opposite 
Opinions emerged. One was that since the 
basis of life is economic it is important to 
acquaint each new citizen as soon as pos- 
sible with the value of money. When a 
child saves up a dollar from pennies earned 
one by one he is made quite sensible of the 
situation which he must wrestle with until 
he dies. Money-conscious, he has a better 
chance of keeping out of the poorhouse. 

The opposite view quotes an ancient 
line about the love of money being the 
root of all kinds of evil, and suggests that 
the roots of avarice are cultivated by re- 
peated danglings of coins before youthful 
eyes and by making the bankbook the most 
important volume in the house. 

Listening to the debate, the earnest 
young married couple whose babe still 
slumbers in the cradle are bewildered. 
They have found the doctors of medicine 
in general agreement regarding the care of 
an infant’s body, but here, on a matter of 
corresponding importance, moralists and 
educators are ail at sixes and sevens. 

Perhaps it will be well to seek the point 
of view of the child. Of course he has one. 
He began to think about the matter just 
as soon as he learned the connection be- 
tween a nickel and an ice cream cone. He 
~ does not live on an island where his own 
family forms the entire population. If he 
did money would not mean anything at all. 

Across the street are neighbors and also 
in the other half of the house in which he 
lives. Small bits of change are to be gained 
for minding the baby in another family or 
for executing a neighbor’s commission at 
the store. And some of the other young- 
sters about have money in the form of 
allowances for which they did not work. 


" 


It is not a simple world that lies about the 
growing boy or girl. 

The wisest thing a young parent can do 
is to seek for information among older folk 
whose children have turned out well, not 
spendthrifts and not ‘“‘tightwads,” and 
decent in their human relations. 

Such inquiry will bring to light a mix- 
ture of practice. There will be families 
where the child was given certain definite 
tasks and recompensed according to his 
performance of them. There will be other 
families where the youngsters are ex- 
tremely helpful without any definite con- 
nection between weekly allowance and 
work done. 

As long as the family continues it will 
be somewhat different from the world out- 
side. A wage question is rather disturbing 
at the supper table, and much worse at 
breakfast. The time clock is not a good 
ornament for the front room, however 
necessary it may be in the factory. 

If it can be managed to pay a son or 
daughter for house or garden work with- 
out putting the entire household on a cash 
register basis, that may be a splendid thing 
to do. Some have accomplished this by 
explaining that it is preferable to. have a 
member of the family take the pay than to 
give it to an outsider. But it is very dif- 
ficult to maintain proper relations between 
parents and children unless there is some 
openhandedness in the older generation. 
Generosity, however difficult in the cold 
world, is a family necessity. Along with it 
goes an atmosphere which gives value to 
the word ‘‘home.”— Uncle Dudley in The 
Boston Globe. 


* * 


DANVERS GOES TO AN INSTITUTE 


Danvers, Mass., is a well-known town 
as far as institutions are concerned. But 
much of interest happens outside the 
state institution. This week we learned of 
an all-winter campaign, carried on by the 
young people in the Unitarian-Universalist 
church, which made it possible for eight 
persons to attend the Northfield Confer- 
ence on Religious Education. Of the 
amount raised by the group $75 was con- 
tributed toward the expense of sending 
delegates to Northfield. The delegates 
themselves paid the additional $49 neces- 
sary. 

Had these delegates resided on the 
campus it would have cost them $30 each, 
$240 for the group. Instead they hired a 
cottage on the Ridge, got their own meals, 
and kept expenses down to the minimum. 
The total cost was $122.69, with the 
balance of $1.81 contributed toward the 
annual Institute deficit. Evidently they 
enjoyed doing it this way, and by so doing 
made it possible for more delegates to at- 
tend. 


This is not a new venture. For several 


years the Danvers group has prepared 
each winter so that it could send delegates 
to this Institute in the summer. What is 
the motivating power? Well, among the 
delegates were the minister and his wife. 
Does it make a difference which way the 
minister throws his influence? It does. 
* * 


RUTH DOWNING SAILS FOR JAPAN 


All who have heard Miss Downing tell 
her interesting and appealing stories of life 
and work and people in Japan; all who 
have entertained her in their homes, or 
among their friends; all who have become 
more actively interested in what Univer- 
salists and Universalism are attempting to 
do in the Orient, will be both glad and 
sorry to know that on Saturday, July 25, 
Miss Downing sailed for Japan. 

At the Boston pier of the Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines a group of Headquarters folk 
waved her farewell. At New York she 
was greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Kussmaul of 
our Newark, N. J., church, who gave up 
previously made plans in order that she 
might have parting guests to bid her God- 
speed. Miss Ruth Drowne, her hostess for 
the past weeks, made the trip to New York 
with her. 

The boat she sailed on was a freighter, 
taking the long way to Japan, via the 
Panama Canal. She expects to reach 
Japan August 24, to take up her work 
again among the children and their 
mothers. We all wish her a great measure 
of happiness and success. We have been 
glad to have her among us this year. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Do not fail to read Dr. van Schaick’s 
leading article in the issue of August 1 
about the Turkey Run, Indiana, Institute. 


Rev. Julius Krolfifer, Unitarian minister 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, called at the G.S.S. A. 
office last week to make plans for a joint 
teachers’ institute in Cincinnati this fall. 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle has been asked to 
write the historical pageant in commemo- 
ration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
First Church, Somerville, Mass., which is 
her home church. 

Miss Eleanor G. Collie, parish assistant 
at the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
and president of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, called 
at the G.S.S. A. office recently. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates left this week 
with two friends for a motor trip to Nova 
Scotia. They plan to include most of the 
historic spots of the peninsula, as well as 
spending several days on Cape Breton 
Island. While there they will cover the 
Cabot Trail. Miss Yates plans to meet 
with the workers of the Machias, Maine, 
and Halifax, Nova Scotia, church schools 
en route. 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine 


With the conclusion of 
services until Sept. 13, on 
June 28 at the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Ban- 
gor, Dr. Ashley A. Smith 
became pastor emeritus, 
and a new pastor will be 
chosen in the fall. 

Following many meet- 
ings of the Superintendent with commit- 
tees and groups, and the attending of 
several parish sessions at the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Bath, closed for sev- 
eral years, this church will reopen on 
Sept. 18. The Bath church and the 
church at Freeport will be served by one 
pastor. The Freeport church has not hada 
resident pastor for several years, and this 
arrangement will afford both churches the 
benefits of a full-time ministry. After 
- preaching at these churches on June 28, 
Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Herkimer, 
New York, received a unanimous call at 
the Bath parish meeting on July 1, and at 
Freeport on July 2. The manse at Bath is 
being renovated this summer, and the 
Thorburns will move to Bath in time to 
take up the joint pastorate on Sept. 10. 

In December, 19385, Rev. W. Barton 
Watson was called as supply pastor of the 
church at Machias to June, 1936. In June 
Mr. Watson accepted a unanimous invi- 
tation to be pastor of this church for the 
ensuing year, and the work progresses 
well under his leadership. 

After hearing two candidates, the Larger 
Parish, which includes the Universalist 
churches at Canton, Canton Point, and at 
Livermore (Brettuns Mills), at a meeting 
at Canton on July 18, at which Superin- 
tendent Veazie presided, Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule of Taunton, Mass., received a 
unanimous invitation to be pastor of this 
Larger Parish, and Mr. Soule preached in 
the three churches on July 26. These 
churches will remain open throughout the 
summer, and the services at Canton Point 
will be held at 9.15 a. m., at Canton at 
10.15 a. m., and at Livermore at 11.15 
a.m., daylight time. Mr. and Mrs. Soule 
have taken up their residence at Canton. 
The Canton parish is busily engaged in 
preparations for the summer fair, which is 
generously patronized by summer resi- 
dents and the near-by camps. 

Each summer in Maine Visitation Days 
are held, when Universalists from all parts 
of the state make pilgrimages to these 
special services. 

At the Livermore church, in addition to 
the regular services each Sunday, Visita- 
tion Day will be observed Aug. 16. At 
11 a.m.d.s.t., Rev. Arnold L. Simonson 
of Brewton, Alabama, former pastor of the 
Larger Parish, will preach. At the 2.30 
p- m. service, the new pastor, Mr. Soule, 
will preach. As is the custom with all 
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Visitation Day programs, visitors are in- 
vited to bring box lunches, and coffee will 
be served by the ladies of the parishes. 
At Livermore luncheon will be at noon. 

Visitation Day will be held at the Can- 
ton Point church on Aug. 28. At 1.30 p.m. 
lunches will be partaken of at Union Hall, 
and at the service at 3 p. m. d.s. t. Mr. 
Soule will preach. 

Rey. George Wilson Scudder, pastor of 
the Universalist church at Bowdoinham, 
preached at the Community Universalist 
Church at Cape Elizabeth on July 26 at 
10.30 a. m., and conducted the service on 
Aug. 2, while Superintendent Veazie, who 
serves as pastor of the Community Church, 
preached to the three hundred Protestant 
youth at the Fort McKinley C. M. T. C. 

A very attractive chapel has been com- 
pleted at the Cape Church building, where 
the morning services are held. In addi- 
tion to the morning services the weekly 
Open Forum Series inaugurated last 
spring, which brought out audiences of 
150 and 175 people, will be resumed the 
first of October, and at the first four 
speakers will talk on the varied political 
and economic philosophies of the day. 
The chairman of the Forum Committee is 
the Hon. Willis B. Hall, a life-long Uni- 
versalist, and of wide experience in open 
forum programs. Mr. Hall is also clerk of 
the Cape parish. The forums will be held 
Sunday evenings in the parish hall, which 
seats 350. 

On Aug. 2 the Bowdoinham service will 
be held at 2.30 p. m. with Mr. Scudder 
preaching, and after that date the services 
will be at 10.80 a.m. d.s. t. Visitation 
Day will be observed on Sept. 6. 

At the Readfield church, on Sunday, 
Aug. 2, at 10.30 a. m., d.-s. t., Visitation 
Day will be observed with Rev. Frederick 
Storer Walker preaching. This is Mr. 
Walker’s twenty-third season as resident 
summer pastor here. Services will be 
conducted through the summer including 
Sept. 6, after which Mr. Walker will re- 
turn to his parish at Pawtucket, R. I. 

The summer pastors at Hope and South 
Hope will be Dr. C. Guy Robbins of 
Lawrence, Mass., and Rey. Pliny A. 
Allen of North Adams, Mass., who will 
alternate in preaching at these two 
churches for the summer, including Sept. 
6 at 10.80 a.m. Visitation Day will be 
observed at the Hope church on Aug. 16, 
and at South Hope on Aug. 23 with Mr. 
Allen preaching. 

On Aug. 23 at 11 a. m., d.s. t., a special 
Visitation Day service will be held at the 
historic church at the Norlands, at Liver- 
more. . The preacher will be Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, minister of the church at 
Livermore Falls. Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens 
will occupy the pulpit at 2.30 p.m. The 
luncheon will be at 1 p. m. 


At the Wilton Congregational church 
the two special Universalist services, made 
possible through a trust fund established 
by Universalists for this purpose, will be 
held on Aug. 16, when Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning of Hartford, Conn., will preach, and 
on Aug. 23, when Rev. William D. Veazie 
will preach. Both services are at 10.30 
a.m. 

Visitation Day will be observed on 
Aug. 30 at Bryant Pond, with outdoor 
services in the grove adjacent to the Uni- 
versalist church. The morning service 
will be at 10.30, with Rev. Will A. Kelley 
of Oakland, Maine, preaching. The after- 
noon service takes place at 2.30, and the 
preacher will be announced soon. The 
arrangements are being made by the Ox- 
ford Association of Universalists. Luncheon 
will be enjoyed at noon in the grove. In 
the event of inclement weather services 
will be held in the church. 

Mr. Charles O’Connor will conduct the 
services through the summer at the Uni- 
versalist church at East Eddington, at 
10.30 a.m. 

Rev. Hosea Rhoades of Belfast will 
preach at the Swanville summer series at 
11 a.m.d.s.t., and Visitation Day will be 
observed on Aug. 2, when Dr. A. A. Smith 
of Bangor will be the preacher. Sunday 
school sessions are held at 10.30 a. m. each 
Sunday and the school will continue the 
year round. On July 19, Superintendent 
Veazie preached here and visited the Sun- 
day school, also making calls on some who 
were at home ill. At a parish meeting 
plans were discussed with the Superintend- 
ent for a resident pastor for three months 
in the summer of 1937. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, who graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in June with 
both degrees, took up his work as summer 
resident pastor at the church at Greene 
on July 26. Servic®s are being held each 
Sunday, including Sept. 6, at 2.30 p. m., 
standard time, with a flourishing little 
church school meeting each Sunday at 
1.30 p. m. standard time. 

Well attended services are being again 
held by Dr. John Smith Lowe at the 
Round Pond church each Sunday at 10.30 
a.m. Services will be held through Sept. 6, 
when Dr. Lowe will return to his pastorate 
at Rockland. Dr. Lowe states that every 
Sunday is Visitation Day at Round Pond, 
and that visitors are always welcome. 

On Aug. 9 at 8 p. m., Mr. Veazie will 
conduct the community service and preach - 
at the Trefethern Association Club House 
at Peaks Island, where included in the 
summer colony are many Universalist 
families. 

On Aug. 23 and 30, Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, 
pastor of All Souls Universalist Church, 
Portland, will be the preacher for the Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Universalist 
union summer services at his church, at 
10.30 a.m. 
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A special series of summer services is 
being held at the Norway church, with 
Rev. Ernest Marble, who has completed 
his first year as minister here, preaching at 
10.30 a.m. These services are in connec- 
tion with the sesquicentennial celebration 
of the town of Norway. The service on 
Aug. 16 will be known as Home-Coming 
Day. Mr. Marble will take his vacation 
in September. Among Norway church 
activities this summer has been the re- 
painting of the parsonage, which looks 
very attractive in its new white coat. 

Services at the Oakfield church were 
held on July 28 and Aug. 2 at 10.45 a. m., 
standard time, with Rev. Willard L. Lew- 
ry, who became pastor here in May, 1936, 
preaching. A daily vacation school has 
been conducted by Mr. Lewry and his 
church school staff during July, and the 
Y. P. C. U., which entertained the State 
Y. P. C. U. Convention in May, has con- 
tinued meetings through the summer. 

Services at the Stockton Springs church 
will continue through the summer with 
Rey. William Vaughan, pastor, preaching 
at 10.30 a. m. d. s. t., and the Sunday 
school meeting at noon. 

On Aug. 2, Rev. Warren Lovejoy, pastor 
at Livermore Falls, preached at the union 
service at the Methodist church at that 
place. Mr. Lovejoy was ordained at 
Livermore Falls on June 28. 

The series of summer services at North 
Jay took place earlier than usual—from 
Easter Sunday to the first Sunday in June 
—with Mr. Cate of Auburn, Mr. Lovejoy, 
and Professor Zerby of Bates College, 
preaching. 

Rey. Mr. Elioupolos of the Brownfield 
Federated Church, which includes the 
Universalist church at that place, con- 
cluded his pastorate on June 1, and Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt, pastor of the Hiram Uni- 
versalist church, brought his pastorate to 
a close on the same date. Rev. Mr. Cross, 
pastor at North Fryeburg, finlshed his 
work as pastor at this church on June 1, 
1936. The Superintendent is now working 
on plans for these parishes. 

The churches at Gardiner, where Rev. 
Willis B. Moore resigned on July 1, and 
Dexter, where Rev. William J. Metz re- 
signed on June 1, have candidates for them 
in mind, and are to hear them in Septem- 
ber. They will also hear possible candi- 
dates at summer preaching points as ar- 
ranged by the Superintendent. 

Rev. Robert H. Lewis, pastor of the 
church at Old Town, who was ordained 
in May at that church, is at home in New 
Boston, N. H., for the summer. Rev. Will 
A. Kelley will remain at the parsonage at 

Oakland. Rev. Milo G. Folsom will be 
at his home in Pittsfield and at the summer 
camp at Hartland, while Mrs. Folsom wil] 
be at Ferry Beach. Rev. L. W. Abbott of 
Waterville is engaged in graduate work at 

- the University of Chicago, while Rev. C. M. 
Fisher of Kingfield is pursuing graduate 
study at Union Theological Seminary, 


New York City. Rev. W. Ellis Davies, 
who became pastor of the reopened Uni- 
versalist church at Orono, which has been 
conducting special services for the liberal 
students of the University of Maine, where 
more than seventy-five Universalist young 
people were enrolled this past college year, 
is in London, England, visiting his mother, 
and has preached through July in various 
churches in that country. Rev. W. Barton 
Watson is remaining at the Machias par- 
sonage, giving special study to subjects 
relating to economics. Rey. Sheldon 
Christian remains at Brunswick, and Rev. 
Howard W. Markley on his farm at West 
Auburn. Rev. Thayer B. Fisher of Bidde- 
ford is spending the summer at Old Or- 
chard Beach, and will attend the Institute 
on World Affairs at Ferry’ Beach. Rev. 
B. B. Hersey of Congress Square Church, 
Portland, will spend the remainder of the 
summer at Salem, Mass., and in Portland. 
Rev. Burte B. Gibbs is at his summer place 
at Plymouth, Mass., and Dr. Harry E. 
Townsend has been visiting his daughter 
at Ithaca, New York, and will be at Win- 
throp, New York, until the middle of 
August, when he will return to Westbrook. 
Rev. George H. Welch, pastor at Guilford 
and Sangerville, has been busily engaged in 
the promotion of a Biblical pageant which 
is being presented this summer at Guilford, 
as a community project. Rev. Benj. B. 
Clark remains at Calais. Rev. Edwin B. 
Cunningham of Augusta is visiting rela- 
tives at Elmer, Mo., through July and 
will return early in August. Rev. Weston 
A. Cate of Auburn is at the summer home 
at North Calais, Vermont. Rev. A. Francis 
Walch of Yarmouth is at his summer resi- 
dence at Camp Ellis, and he will attend the 
Institute of World Affairs at Ferry Beach 
and other sessions at this place during the 
summer. Rev. G. Douglas Frazier re- 
mains at Caribou, and Rey. George W. 
Sias at Turner Center. Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes will be at home at West Paris, 
and will attend some of the Ferry Beach 
Institutes. 
remain at work among the Maine parishes 
through the summer, taking no vaca- 
tion. 

During the spring floods, which worked 
havoe in many Maine communities, an 
appeal for funds was sent out by the Su- 
perintendent over WCSH Radio Station, 
Portland. The following parishes have 
reported a total of $3867.47 contributed 
through the Red Cross or other agencies 
or direct to Universalist families in dis- 
tress, as one parish preferred to do: Rum- 
ford Sunday school, Portland, Messiah, 
Portland, Congress Square, Oakland, Pitts- 
field, Augusta, Brunswick, Kingfield, Free- 
port, Brownfield, Canton, Guilford, Au- 
burn, Livermore Falls. Others no doubt 
gave but did not report. 

Plans are under way for a meeting of 
leading Universalist laymen, who will 
formulate a program for the annual lay- 
men’s banquet, which will take place on 


The State Superintendent will. 


Sept. 19, at the Waterville Universalist 
church, as the opening function of the 
State Convention. 
The plans for the Convention are being 
completed, and among the speakers will 
be Prof. Angus MacLean of St. Lawrence 
University, engaged by the Sunday School 
Association, who’ will speak at the mass 
meeting Sunday evening, Sept. 20, and 
at the Sunday School Association sessions 
on Monday morning, Sept. 21. The 
Women’s Missionary Society has secured 
as the speaker, also on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 20, Mrs. Induk Pak, a Korean Chris- 
tian, nationally and internationally known 
for her work in educational and religious 
work for Korean village women. She 


- comes to Ameria as a speaker for the Stu- 


dent Volunteer Convention at Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Pak will also speak at a World Friend- 
ship Luncheon for women at noon, Tues- 
day, Sept. 22, at the Waterville church 
and again at 3.30 p.m. The other sessions 
of the Missionary Society will convene on 
Monday afternoon, Sept. 21. The business 
sessions of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention will convene Tuesday morning, 
Sept. 21, and conclude at 3.20 p. m. on that 
day. 

On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 20, from 4 
to 5.30, a reception to the newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their 
families will be held in Averill Parlors in 
the Waterville church. The annual Con- 
vention banquet will be held on Monday 
evening, Sept. 21, at 6.80, when the speaker 
will be the Chief Justice of the Maine 
Supreme Court, a prominent Universalist 
layman and moderator of the church at 
Orono. 

The ministerial relief offering will be 
received at the worship service on Monday 
evening, Sept. 21. All Maine Universalist 
churches are asked to take up an offering 
on Sunday morning, Sept. 6, 13 and 20, 
and all summer parishes on some Sunday 
of July or August, and those parishes ob- 
serving Visitation Day on that day, and 
bring or send the money to the Convention 
to be presented when this offering is re- 
ceived. The need is great, and we urge all 
parishes and individuals to cooperate to 
the most generous extent. 

On the evening of Sept. 21, also comes 
the preaching of the occasional sermon and 
the communion service. The latter will be 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Lawrence 
W. Abbott. 

Those who are planning to attend this 
Convention are asked to send in their 
reservations for entertainment to Mrs. 
Harry S. Vose, chairman of the Committee 
on Reservations, Box 138, Waterville, 
Maine. 

Plans are being formulated whereby 
every minister in Universalist churches in 
Maine will be asked to visit every Univer- 
salist individual or family in his community 
between Sept. 20 and Nov. 1. Ministers 
will also be asked to reinterest any who have 
remained away from the activities of the 
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Universalist church, and, among other 
matters to ascertain how many families 
will agree to use the daily devotional read- 
ings. The Superintendent realizes that 
there is general need in the Universalist 
Church for a program which increasingly 
includes the provision for daily educa- 
tional facilities in religious thought. We 
also suggest that reading groups be estab- 
lished in every church where books may be 
made available for those who interest 
themselves in these groups. These books 


would make available the most recent 
thought in philosophy, economics, psy- 
chology, literature and religion. It is 
hoped to work out a plan whereby books 
may be exchanged between Universalist 
parishes of Maine. The Superintendent 
welcomes suggestions from all Universal- 
ist ministers of Maine with regard to such a 
program. We are confident that all our 
ministers in the state have something 
valuable to contribute toward this plan. 
William D. Veazie. 


Massachusetts Letter 


In recent issues of 
the Leader we have 
told of the where- 
abouts and the sum- 
mer doings of thirty- 
eight of our Massa- 
chusetts ministers. 
In this letter’ we 
shall complete that 
story. 

Rev. Otto S. Raspe of the First Church 
in Cambridge, with his ‘‘entire family,’ is 
spending three weeks in camp at Lake 
Elmore, six miles from Morrisvills, Ver- 
mont, where Mr. Raspe had his first pastor- 
ate. On July 19, he preached for Rev. W. J. 
Metz in the Morrisville church. On July 22 
he spoke before the Morrisville Rotary 
Club. On July 25 he officiated at the 
marriage of a young woman whom he 
christened twenty-five years before. On 
July 26 Mr. Raspe gave the sermon in the 
Congregational church in Craftsbury 
Commons, and after this little outing in 
the Green Mountain state, Mr. Raspe will 
be back in Cambridge through August. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ayres, as has been an- 
nounced, are the summer leaders of our 
church in Oxford during a five weeks’ 
period. Services began on Sunday, July 26. 
There were forty-one present. Twelve of 
the congregation came down from Worces- 
ter. Others were there from Pawtucket, 
Framingham, and Boston. The Oxford 
people were not present in very large 
numbers, but in August the local friends 
of our church are usually present in at 
least fair proportions. Dr. Ayres finds 
only about nine persons who are bona fide 
members of the Universalist group, 

We should like to tell the Leader family 
about the remainder of our ministerial 
force. Here are Morris of Stoughton, 
Leining of Braintree, Schwenk of Saugus, 
Potter of North Attleboro, Schooley of 
Chelsea, Gilman of Essex, Baughan of 
Framingham, Barber of Springfield, Stone- 
ham of Canton, Rodehaver of Annisquam, 
Achenbach of Gloucester, Smith of Lowell, 
Merrick of Marblehead, Thornton of 
Marion, Daley of Assinippi, Ward of 
Provincetown, Gerrish of Rockport, Boi- 
court of Shirley, Westphalen of South- 
bridge, Hempel of Swampscott, Spurr of 
Yarmouthport, Randall of Brockton, 
Walker of Charlton, Abar of Gardner, 


Miss Ulrich of Leominster, Bond of West 
Gloucester, Schultz of Hyannis, Ensley 
of Norwood, Maier of Orleans, Lothrop 
of Wakefield, Abbe of Quincy, Hobensack 
of Warren, about each of whom it would 
be of interest to relate some particular 
summer experience. So far as we know 
all of these pastors have had a busy year 
and all are deserving of any restful, renew- 
ing conditions which may come their way. 

When we were writing recently of a 
number of our more elderly leaders who 
are not at the present time placed as pastors 
over churches, we had to leave over, from 
lack of space, the word we had to say for 
two of this group. These two are Rev. 
Lucy Milton Giles of Westminster and 
Rey. Samuel G. Dunham of Scituate. 
The most recent experiences of Mrs. Giles 
are not pleasant ones to relate, but all 
of her many friends, who know what she 
has been passing through, are rejoicing 
at her recovery of her usual good heatlh. 
Mrs. Giles has recently been in the Baker 
Memorial Hospital in Boston, where she 
underwent a successful operation. She 
tells us that in the years of her active 
ministry, she confirmed about fifty young 
persons, christened eighty children, mar- 
ried seventy-five couples, and officiated 
at two hundred funerals. Where she has 
been located, she added to her church 
duties a great amount of community work. 
She has been at the head of a District 
Nursing Association, on the board of the 
Associated Charities, president of the 
College Club, a member of the Woman’s 
Club, connected with the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and a member 
of the Ministers’ Association. During 
twelve of her fourteen years in Gardner, 
she had charge of a second parish. At 
present she is director of home economics 
of the Worcester Extension Service, and 
is on the Advistory Council for women 
at the State College. She is connected 
actively with about as many more com- 
munity efforts as are here enumerated, and 
still she reports that she does her own 
housework with the exception of the 
laundry work and house-cleaning. At 
sixty-nine, and in spite of a hospital ex- 
perience, Mrs. Giles says that “life looks 
very good to me and to my seventy-five- 
year-old husband.” 

Mr. Dunham has not been a well man 


during most of the time since the death 
of Mrs. Dunham. The expense of illness, 
the lack of earning power, and the struggle 
against the depression, however, have 
kept him from self-pity. For the first time 
in forty years, he is having an enforced 
vacation. He lives with his son in Scituate. 
Always a student, Mr. Dunham employs 
his days in reading. He has been through 
four hundred books in these past three 
years. He finds that one can, in these 
stirring days, keep pretty busy simply 
sitting on the side-lines watching the game 
of life. Jocularly, he says, ‘‘I am like the 
fellow who said he began with nothing and 
had come out just even, and I have had 
a good time doing it.’’ Let me quote his 
own words again, “The care and labor of 
my life have been joyously given, and 
my many friends still live in my heart.” 

The writer of these letters, in his office 
of Superintendent, has been making some 
forays into different parts of the state 
field. He has been, with others, in Lowell 
to study and survey the possibility of a 
consolidation of the two churches of that 
city, the old First Church and Grace 
Church, into one stronger body. These 
churches have done a fine service through 
the years. Their two ministers today, 
Rev. D. H. Robbins, and Rev. Isaac Smith, 
are loyal, well-equipped, and consecrated 
leaders. They, too, are followed in their 
leadership by loyal adherents. The whole 
situation at Lowell is to be carefully 
handled, with the definite purpose of 
conserving every factor of the church life, 
and nothing will be done “hastily or 
unadvisedly.” 

Mere recently a visit has been made to 
Orange and North Dana, where the only 
problem before these two groups is that 
of completely conserving the spirit, as 
well as the funds, of the North Dana 
society in a definite and wise consolidation 
with the Orange church. The whole area 
of North Dana is sooner or later to be 
inundated in a great project of the Metro- 
politan Water Commission. The state is 
taking over all property in the North 
Dana area, and the people of this district 
are seeing to it that all that is best in the 
home life, the school life, and the church 
life of the place is to be perpetuated in the 
name of its people but in a neighboring 
locality. 

Another matter took the Superintendent 
to Hardwick, where our church interests, 
united with those of the Congregational 
church, are under the care of our Rey. 
Harold I. Merrill. Hardwick is practically 
the natural field for a man like Merrill, and 
Merrill is just the type for the fine, typi- 
cally American community of Hardwick. 
The work of the church goes happily and 
successfully. The pastor will have a vaca- 
tion through August, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Merrill intend to take a well deserved and 


long deferred vacation trip to familiar Jj) 


haunts in Maine. 
Leroy W. Coons. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Laura Bowman Galer reports that 
she is recovering satisfactorily from her 
accident. 


Rey. and Mrs. Gordon Chilson Reardon 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., announce the birth of 
a son, Jon Morgan, on July 10. 


Hurlbut W. Smith, long a power in the 
Universalist church of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and well known as a manufacturer of type- 
- writers, was married recently to Mrs. 
Diefendorf of New York City. They will 
live at 1111 James Street, Syracuse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor are 
spending two weeks in Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, assistant sec- 
retary in the office of the W. N. M. A., is 
spending her vacation in Rockland, Maine. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached the 
opening sermon at the August community 
services in Beards Hollow on “A Plague 
of Drought and Locusts.” 


New York 


Cooperstown, — Rey. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. A meeting of the Thimble Club, an 
active and essential auxiliary without 
which the church could hardly function, 
was held at the Walrath Camp on Otsego 
Lake, the “Glimmerglass” of James Feni- 
more Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. 
The church will be closed during August 
and the first Sunday in September. A 
recent wedding at the parsonage was that 
of Miss Margaret Elizabeth Seaton, a 
registered nurse for the past six years at 
the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, 
Cooperstown, to Avery C. Cole, a pharma- 
cist of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who was 
formerly associated with the hospital staff 
in Cooperstown. The past year has been 
one of marked improvement in the affairs 
of the church, and plans are well under 
way for an active and aggressive campaign 
when it reopens in September. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kramer have recently entertained at 
the parsonage their daughter, Dorothy 
K. Apman, and family of Middletown, 
N. Y., their son, Donald W. Kramer, and 
family of Binghamton, N. Y., and their 
son, Ernest C. Kramer, and family of 
Oneonta, N. Y. Donald W. Kramer enters 
the political field this fall as nominee for 
district attorney of Broome County. He 
has been assistant district attorney during 
the past three years. Rev. and Mrs. 
‘Charles Kramer will visit their daughter 
Dorothy and family at Middletown, N. Y., 
also Mrs. Kramer’s mother, Mrs. Philip 
East of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is in her 
ninety-fourth year, and their son, C. Ell- 
wood Kramer, and family at Clayton, N. J. 
The recent meeting of the Otsego Associa- 
tion of Universalists (the 103d annual ses- 
sion) was held in the Universalist church of 
Schuyler Lake with marked success, 
churches of Oneonta, Morris, Fly Creek, 
Cooperstown and Schuyler Lake being 


and Interests 


well represented. Rey. Fred G. Leonard, 
for the past thirty-seven years pastor of 
the Universalist church of Morris, N. Y., 
delivered the occasional sermon. 

* * 


BEARD’S HOLLOW SERVICES 


Services will be held in the little church 
which is situated on land taken from Dr. 
van Schaick’s farm at Beards Hollow, 
New York, Sunday mornings in August 
at 11 o’clock. Dr. van Schaick will be 
in charge, and will conduct the services 
each Sunday. He preached the sermon 
Aug. 2. On Aug. 16 the preacher will be 
Dr. I. V. Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass., and 
on Aug. 28, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of 
Urbana, Ill. Mr. Gehr will play two violin 
solos, accompanied by Mrs. van Schaick. 
On Aug. 30 the Lutheran pastor at Rich- 
mondville, N. Y., Rev. Morris Skinner, 
will preach. 

Following the services there will be a pic- 
nic in the grove back of the church, and 
Dr. van Schaick will make coffee for all. 
Universalists have been driving consider- 
able distances to attend the services and 
study this experiment in community and 
denominational cooperation. Last year 
the little church was taxed to capacity. 

Beards Hollow lies to the south of Route 
7, on a good gravel road. The turn is 4.3 
miles southwest of Cobleskill and about a 
mile northeast of Richmondville. Avoid 
the turn south just west of the Stony Creek 
Bridge, and take the turn south just east 
of the bridge, following the creek up 3.4 
miles. After turning at Stony Creek fol- 
low the “hollow” road, avoiding left turns 
up the mountain. 

One can reach the “hollow” from the 
Summit - Richmondville road, but drivers 
had better ask at Summit and go into 
second at the turn. 

* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Miss Ruth Dawson will have charge of 
the exhibitions of material in international 
relations. 

Letters to the dean indicate that the 
interest in the second session of this In- 
stitute is not confined to any one side. 
Some write that they are coming because 
of Mrs. Sutton’s course on current ma- 
terial, new this year. Others that they 
are interested to meet and hear certain of 
our speakers. Others still that they expect 
to profit by the course on the Far Hast to 
be given by Professor Hubbard. Dr. Hane 
is recognized as one of the main attractions, 
because of the freshness of his news and 
the objectiveness of his attitude. 

“Recreation for Mind and Body’’—that 
is what Miss Ellen T. Fitzgerald, assistant 
director of the Museum for Children at 
Cambridge, calls the Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach. “A fact-finding 
institute,” is the way Dr. Roger F. Etz 
has characterized it, and others have em- 


phasized likewise the main function of the 
gathering. ‘‘A necessity in the life of any 
minister,” declared Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson on several occasions. 

Professor Henry Johnson, head of the 
Department of History at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, author of ‘‘The 
Teaching of History,’’ whose leadership 
in the development of history teaching 
does not need emphasis to all who are in 
any way connected with that field, expects 
to be present during part of the I. W. A. 
sessions. It is tentatively arranged for 
Professor Johnson to open the new course 
on the critical analysis of present day ma- 
terial (Mrs. Sutton) at 9 on Monday. He 
will probably take part in certain Round 
Tables, and he has been invited to talk 
to the American-Czechoslovak Society of 
New England at their evening session on 
Monday. Dr. Johnson may also be able to 
meet teachers for a brief group conference 
on Monday afternoon. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


William E. Gardner is executive-secre- 
tary of the National Young People’s 
Christian Union. 

Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, a member of 
the editorial staff of The Christian Leader, 
is minister of the Universalist church in 
Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

Rey. Earl C. Davis is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian), Petersham, Mass. 

J. T. Hatfield was professor of German 
Language and Literature at Northwestern 
University from 1890 to 1894. 

Isaac Landman is editor of The American 
Hebrew. 


* * 


REV. E. C. BROOME PREACHES AT 
MURRAY GROVE 


A simple, stirring sermon on “friend- 
ship,’”’ preached a few yards from the stone 
which marks the place where began the 
remarkable friendship of John Murray and 
Thomas Potter, was preached at Murray 
Grove July 26. Rev. Edwin C. Broome, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, who graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary in June, de- 
livered the sermon, 

Mr. Broome, who is twenty-six, and who 
has preached in New York and Phila- 
delphia pulpits of our church on a number 
of occasions, fitted his sermon to the glory 
of the day, which dawned clear and 
beautiful. With philosophical penetration 
unusual in a young man, and with a series 
of homely examples, he drew a subtle pic- 
ture of the man who is surrounded by ac- 
tivity, but who nevertheless deep in his 
heart is unutterably lonely because he has 
no real friends. The successful business 
executive whose family life is marred by 
the’sourness of free-flowing money, whose 
club-life is a forced effort to companionship, 
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and whose office employees and business 
associates found their loyalty on hope of 
reward. 

“No matter how much such a man may 
give to charity, no matter how much he 
may beautify our cities with his philan- 
thropy, he cannot find content. He may 
try religion . . . . but too often he finds 
that too long he has changed his cross for a 
dollar sign.” 

The escape, according to Mr. Broome, is 
very simple. The most trifling things can 
set aglow the richest friendships. But 
first, one must be whole-heartedly willing 
to be a friend. 

Sometimes we feel, as we are whirling 
in the turmoil of modern living, as though 
we want to escape responsibility—escape 
friendship and its duties. The fallacy of 
this becomes sharply apparent in the life 
of one who, economically secure, retreats 
into a loneliness of isolation in which he 
mentally and spiritually decays. 

W.G. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1016) 
other time since 1660, with the science of 
economics bearing the brunt of the perse- 
cution. Those to whom intellectual free- 
dom is personally important may be a 
minority in the community, but among 
them are the men and women of most im- 
portance to the future, unless a return to 
the dark ages is desired. 

So far, so good; but if science has won 
the battle with theology, Russell has 
regrettably found space only to mention 
the conflict which has continued between 
religion and the fruits of scientific research, 
among them the shocking results of pres- 
ent day industrialism and war. Govern- 
ments, firms and the practical experts they 
employ acquire a different temper from 
that of men of science—a temper full “of a 
sense of limitless power, arrogant cer- 
tainty and of a pleasure in the manipula- 
tion of human material. These evils, the 
chaos of China, the ruthless imperialism of 
Japan, Communism, Hitlerism, Fascism, 
are due in part at least to scientific tech- 
nique, and therefore ultimately to science 
itself.” New truth is often uncomfort- 
able, especially to the holders of power; 
nevertheless amid the long record of 
cruelty and bigotry, it is the most import- 
ant achievement of our intelligent and 
wayward species. 

Perhaps half of the volume is occupied 
with accounts of how definite knowledge 
took the place of authoritative but quite 
incorrect dogma. Old material, it is true, 
but Russell makes it newly pertinent to his 
later discussions on Evolution, Soul and 
Body, Determinism, Mysticism, Cosmic 
Purpose, Science and Ethics. Very likely 
the author, whose basic discipline was in 
mathematics, would prefer to be thought of 
as a realist, but one puts down this book 
with the impression that it is tinged with 


cynicism. For to Russell, no ultimately 
optimistic philosophy can be inferred from 
our present knowledge. Oscillation up and 
down, yes; evolution, no. That is some- 
thing our disillusioned generation can 
easily believe. 

Such books as this serve a useful purpose 
in stimulating the thoughtful to re-ex- 
amine their own conclusions as to the prob- 
lems which Russell discusses. Al! in all, 
he handles very difficult material very 
well in a limited space, and he is conscien- 
tiously fair in presenting all sides of the 
controversies he mentions. The style, as 
one would infer, is witty and brilliant, 
and, regardless of his reactions to the 
materials discussed, the reader’s attention 
will not lag in reading it. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Lower Wabash Association of Universalist 
Churches will be held Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1936, at 
the Beecher City Universalist church. Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, Rev. Edward 
M. Minor of Hutsonville, Rev. Wm. D. 
Harrington of Metropolis, and Rev. Mar- 
tin M. Hicks of Bingham, will be the 
preachers. Mrs. Zillah Newlin, Hut- 
sonville, president; Mrs. Cora Hartley, 
first vice-president, Waltonville; Clarence 
Mann, second vice-president, Beecher 
City; Mrs. Viola Hicks, treasurer, Bing- 
ham; Wm. D. Harrington, secretary, Me- 
tropolis, Ill. Litchfield and Sharpsburg 
are being invited this year. 

Wm. D. Harrington, Secretary. 


ee 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A “Dixie Doings” program in Rowland 
Hall, Friday evening, Aug. 14, will be the 
climax of events during Ministers’ and 
Missions Week. Participants will be 
the following Universalists from North 
Carolina: Rey. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels, 
Mrs. Anna Mason, Mary Lou Wilkins, 
Sallie Wilkins, Lucie Shine, Lucile Ward, 
Edna Williams. This entertainment will 
come directly after the annual Birthday 
Party at the Quillen. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will give his illustrated 
lecture on Korea and the Ladies’ Aid will 
put on a hobby show during this week. 

Fine weather during the entire seven 
days of the Religious Education Institute 
contributed to its enjoyment and success. 
By Wednesday, when the clambake was 
held, the moon was bright. Fifty went on 
a moonlight boat ride out around Wood 
Island light, many took part in a circus 
at Rowland Hall, and one afternoon a 
group of twenty-one went bicycle riding. 
The latter sport has been popular this 
summer all along the shore. 

Saturday night, July 25, all accommo- 
dations were taken and several had to be 
turned elsewhere for lodging, a circum- 


stance that hasn’t occurred for several 
years. 

A standard horseshoe pitching course 
has been built next to the tennis court. 
Rey. Ezekiel V. Stevens of Marlboro, 
Mass., was instrumental in having this 
done. He is president of the American 
Horseshoe Pitchers Association, organized 
to promote amateur pitching. 

The diving tower was set up the after- 
noon of July 29 with the help of a large 
corps of young men and women, who dis- 
covered it was heavier and higher than it 
appeared to be lying on its side on the 
rim of the beach. 

The sum of $84 was realized from the 
first session of the fair, held the afternoon 
of July 29. Another opportunity to buy 
the fine articles offered will come during 
Missions Week. 

Persons arriving by bus or train at Old 
Orchard are advised to telephone the 
Quillen, Saco 348 ring 2, to see if there is 
someone available with a car who can go 
over and get them. A charge less than 
that of the regular taxi reverts to the 
Association with bare cost of operation 
deducted. 

Recent visitors include Rev. Emerson 
Lalone, summer editor of The Christian 
Leader, and Mrs. Lalone, Rev. and Mrs. 
George Gilmour of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of Somerville, 
Mass., Dr. and Mrs. John Murray Atwood 
of Canton, N. Y., and their daughter, Mrs. 
Helen Harwood of Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. 
Aubrey Hess of Atlanta, Ga., Sallie Wilkins 
of Rose Hill, N. C., who teaches during 
Missions Week, Fannie H. Burt of Matta- 
pan, Mass., Rev. John M. Ratcliff of 
Medford, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. George 
Upton, Mr. and Mrs. Chester Hutchings, 
and Dorothy Knapp, all of Salem, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Bryant of Orange, 
N. J., Mr. and Mrs. Anson H. Parker of 
Cambridge, Mass., Alfred G. Bagg of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Clarence Wilkinson 
of Beverly, Mass., Barbara Wight of 
Providence, R. I., Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Merrow of Lawrence, Mass., Richard C. 
Abbott of Melrose, Mass., Rev. and Mrs. 
George Wood of New Madison, Ohio, 
Mary E. Powers of East Boston, Mass., 
Walter Wood of Danbury, Conn., Rev. 
Ernest T. Marble of Norway, Me., Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie Woodard, Edith Moser 
and Lucy E: Daniels, all of Salem, Mass., 
Ida M. Goodwin of Waterville, Me., 
Ruth D. Bailey of Portland, Me., Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer B. Miller of Needham, 
Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Wood of 
London, Ontario, Mrs. Grace B. Nichols 
and Jean Nichols of Melrose, Mass., 
Charles G. Bagley of Peabody, Mass., 
Ruth A. Bowditch of Augusta, Me., Mrs. 
Georgiana S. Ropes, Bessie P. Ropes, Mrs. 
Mary L. Newbegin and Andessa Newbegin, 
all of Danvers, Mass., Hattie A. Hawes of | 
Randolph, Mass., Anna H. Bartlett, — 
Louisa B. Carter and Helen Lear of | 
Stirling, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Stott, 
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Thomas and Richard Stott, and Nellie A. 
Fegan of Beverly, Mass. 

The laymen will gather the week-end 
of August 22 for an “Institute of Church- 
manship” under the direction of George 
Upton. The ladies are invited, too. The 
program is scheduled to begin at 2 p. m. 
on the Saturday. Rate for the period 
Sathrday supper through Sunday supper 
is three dollars per person. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Edwin L. Noble received on transfer from 
the Massachusetts Fellowship Committee under 
date of June 25, 1936. 

Asa M, Bradley, Secretary. 
kx 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krementz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 28, 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Insti- 
tute. Women’s National Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, Miss 
Yates. Laymen’s Conferences, Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 


Sunday Services 


Aug. 9. Rev. Robert D. Killam, Utica, N. Y. 

Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 

Aug. 23. Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 

Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader. 

* * 
LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association of Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordial 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 
Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rev. Donald C. McMillan, minister. 

Brewster—Unitarian. Sundays at 11 a. m. Rev. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 

Orleans—Universalist. Founded 1833. Sunday at 
10.45 a.m. Guest preachers. 

Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638. 
atlla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 

Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. Sun- 
days at 3.30 p.m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 

* * 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church will join with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 21, to 
Sunday, Sept. 6, inclusive. From June 21 through 
July 12 they will be held in the National Memorial 
Church; from July 9 through August 9 in Ali Souls 
Church; from August 16 through Sept. 6 in Mt. 
Pleasant Church. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 9 to 
5 to July 11; from 10 to 1 until reguiar services are 
resumed on Sept. 13. 


Sundays 


*  * 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 


x 


with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 
William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
Ee ok 
SUMMER SERVICES AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


August 9. Rev. Edwin Noble of Dover. 
August 16. Rev. William Farnsworth of Manchester. 
August 23. Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn. 
August 30. Rev. Wesley Powell of Rye. 
10.45 daylight time. 
x % 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Mississippi, probably the first week in August, place 
not Known. 

Dominion of Canada Conference at North Hatley, 
Quebec, Sept. 13 and 14. 

Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 

Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 

New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 27 and 28. 

Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 

North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 1-4. 

Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 

Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mase, 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, aule 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e \oung 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It ix lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within e sy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o' 
the city. The price of rooms with board, in luding 
lignt and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste: 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 


BEES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Beston, Masa 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. + 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dea. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and fer 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college er 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makeae possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his tn- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupil. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the banefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Harle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


“Mother,” asked the small son, “which 
is correct to say, ‘It is me,’ or ‘It is I?’”’ 

Mother answered: 

“Always remember the little rhyme. 
‘It is I, said the spider to the fly,’ and you 
will know which to say.” 

“But, mother, I could just as well say, 
‘It is me, said the spider to the flea,’ ” 
Frank answered.—Indianapolis News. 

. EAE 

After we listen to some of them long 
enough we sometimes believe we ‘under- 
stand how Marlene Dietrich feels. Mar- 
lene, in case you have been neglecting your 
reading, says she dislikes American men.— 
Topeka Daily State Journal. 

* * 

Novice (hiring boat): ‘I’ve no watch, 
so I hope I shall know when my hour is 
up.” 

Salt: ‘Oh, you’ll know by the water in 
’er—she fills up to the seat in ’bout hour 
an’ half.”’—Hachange. 

* * 

The story about the Georgia campaign 
committee that returned unexpended 
political contributions brings up the ques- 
tion as to how you could put one of those 
$100-a-plate dinners into reverse.—Troy 
(N. Y.) Record. 

* * 

Chicago cops arrested a man for riding 
a bicycle while intoxicated, then discov- 
ered that even if guilty he had committed 
no crime. However, the authorities may 
get him for income tax evasion.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

* * 

Miss Gelatine Travers, after listening to 
the political tirades at the two big conven- 
tions, offers the thought that all candidates 
should be up for conviction instead of up 
for office.— Holyoke Transcript. 

* * 

Father: ‘‘What do you want now? 
Haven’t I just set up your husband in 
business?” 

Daughter: ‘Yes, but Harry wants you 
to buy him out!”—Kuachange. 

* * 

Son: “Father, what’s an optimist?” 

Dad: “An optimist, my boy, is a person 
who doesn’t give a hang what happens as 
long as it doesn’t happen to him.’”’—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

“‘An exclusive vegetable diet will make 
you beautiful,” asserts a woman columnist. 
Lady, did you ever take a good look at a 
hippopotamus?—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 

* * 

The law gives the pedestrian the right 
of way. It’s the same type of protection 
the League of Nations gave Ethiopia,— 
Providence News-Tribune. 

* 

What a world! To be a valedictorian 
and then get a job working for a fellow 
who dropped out at the eighth grade.— 
Exchange. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W. H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 8, 1936 


